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The Forum 


“WE HAVE RESERVED for future issues the space here taken 
up with our introductory statement for your letters. We expect this 
forum to be a vigorous feature of the journal.” So we wrote on page 2 
of The Journal of Education for Librarianship, Volume 1, Number 1, 
Summer, 1960. 

For one issue, we miscalculated. The vigorous discussion we antici- 
pated consisted of some sound but (in our view) completely uncontro- 
versial letters of congratulation. Nevertheless, we still think we are 
right in expecting vigorous letters. We thought so when we hired 
Glenn Hanson, our talented designer, to establish the format for our 
journal and we instructed him to make the Forum a part of it. 

Under the circumstances I feel like the eccentric (and perhaps apo- 
; cryphal) Illinois quarterback of some years ago. When the team got 
ahead, Zuppke stopped sending plays from the bench. The poor 
quarterback thought he had to make up his own plays—and so ran a 
| bewildered team to a successful finish. I hope my plays are as good. 

I am, as a matter of fact, glad to have this space to take up some 
| points about our journal. One of our goals is to give it a constant 


reference value. We publish official reports of committees. We shall 

publish a directory of the faculties of accredited library schools. Inside 

the back cover we have published the list of accredited library schools. 

Facing this list is a calendar of events. We are eager to make this 

calendar a comprehensive and convenient listing of public events that 
have special importance for library educators. Why don’t you make a 
_ card for The Journal of Education for Librarianship and put it in your 
f press release file? Then we will be sure to get the news. 

There has been some confusion about whether personal members of 
the Association of American Library Schools are entitled to receive 
the journal for payment of dues. The by-laws as now written provide 
for personal members to receive all publications of the Association. 

| However, the cost of producing the journal is greater than the personal 
member's dues. The Executive Board of the Association has taken the 
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matter in hand and expects to reach a solution of the problem at the 
Midwinter meeting. 

More comments about the journal have come to my ears than have 
come under my eyes. Philip Ennis, my colleague here at Chicago, thinks 
Esther Stallmann’s article about associations of professional schools 
is an important contribution to the literature of professions. One of our 
former students thinks Leon Carnovsky’s article on articulation settles 
the problems in this thorny issue. Another thinks the opposite. One 
person thought the introductory statement was “masterful.” On the 
contrary, asserted another, the comparison of the start of a journal 
with the birth of a baby exhibited bad taste. I have found the statistics 
and the reference matter personally useful. Undeniably, these reflec. 
tions have a very local flavor. Just give us some plays from the bench, 
please! 

The manuscripts submitted for publication and the queries received 
about manuscripts have been encouraging. We are now in a strong 
position for both winter and spring issues as far as content is con- 
cerned. The number of subscriptions received has also come up to 
expectations and the strength of our financial position for the first 
year of publication is assured. 


Howard W. Winger 
CHICAGO 
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Accreditation: Agencies, 
Practices, and Procedures 


ROBERT L. GITLER 


SEVERAL AGENCIES EXIST in the United States for the 
accreditation of professional programs of education. Many of them are 
directly related to the accreditation of library schools. Those agencies 
which are concerned with education for librarianship, their authority, 
their procedures, and their relation to each other will be discussed in 
this article. 

The National Commission on Accrediting is at the base of the entire ~ 
accrediting structure. It grew out of a movement which started as far 
back as 1923, when the National Association of State Universities be- 
came concerned with the growing problems of the accreditation devel- 
opment. Some fifteen years later in 1938, a committee was set up to 
study the problems and became known in time as the Joint Committee 
on Accrediting. The committee represented 1) the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 2) the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, 3) the Association of Urban Universities, 
4) the Association of American Colleges, and 5) the Association of 
American Universities. This committee concerned itself with what it ~ 
defined as “six outstanding evils” of accrediting agencies: a) too many 
agencies; b) too much duplication; c) too great costs for evaluation; 
d) too much emphasis on quantitative, superficial standards; e) too 
much domination by outside groups; f) activities which tend to destroy 
institutional rights and freedoms.’ 

These criticisms, it should be noted, are not unheard today, twenty 
years later. 


Revised paper originally presented at the Institute on Undergraduate Library 
Education on October 31, 1958, in Minneapolis. 
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This committee found itself faced with an almost insurmountable 
task and its problems were made further complex when in 1948 the 
Association of American Universities abruptly gave notice that it was 
terminating its work in the field of accrediting; nor was there provision 
for anything to take its place. 

This action and the vacuum left by it caused the Joint Committee on 
Accrediting to reconsider its objective which led in 1949 to the organi- 
zation of the National Commission on Accrediting, the constituent 
members of which were the organizations of the former Joint Com. 
mittee plus 1) the American Association of Junior Colleges and, 2) the 
Association of Teacher Education Institutions. This was led by a group 
of college and university presidents who believed there should be such 
an organization because ‘‘the multiplicity of accrediting agencies and 
the variability of their criteria were subjecting the institutions to con- 
flicting demands and unnecessary expenditures.” * 

Among the nine objectives or responsibilities of the National Com- 
mission, as defined in its Constitution, four are especially important: 


1. Study and investigate present accrediting practices with a view 

to establishing satisfactory standards, procedures, and principles 

of accrediting, to correct abuses, and to support the freedom and 

integrity of our member institutions. 

Define the accrediting responsibility of the several agencies. 

3. Prepare and distribute a list of accrediting agencies whose policies 
and procedures are acceptable to the Commission. 

4. Coordinate the activities of the approved accrediting agencies 
in order to avoid duplication and overlapping of functions and 
to reduce costs. 


There is much more which could be said about the organization and 
work of the N.C.A. but it will suffice here to point out that it does 
not itself carry on evaluation visits, or the accreditation of individual 
institutions. Rather, it is an accreditor’s accreditor in that it certifies or 
approves what agencies have authority for accrediting in what fields. 
At this juncture let us consider what is meant by accreditation, be- 
cause we speak so freely of the “accredited school.” In its basic sense, 
accreditation or accrediting is “the process whereby an organization ot 
an agency recognizes a college or university, or a program of study 
as having met certain minimum qualifications or standards.” * In most 
other countries of the world the respective ministries of education, 


usually at the national level, sometimes at state and provincial levels, ; 
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are the bodies which prescribe the educational requirements, frequently 
st the standards for the over-all curricula, and carry out the evaluation 
or regulation process. The foreign educator finds no comparable gov- 
emmental practice in the United States and is frequently overwhelmed 
by the complex accreditation structure in its stead. 

What, then is the accreditation structure? 


Accrediting Agencies 


Accrediting organizations are of two types, regional and professional. 
There are six regional accrediting agencies. 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—This 


. indudes the Canal Zone, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Puerto Rico. 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—This 
includes Connecticut, Maiiie, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—This 

indudes Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools—This in- 
cludes Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—This in- 
cludes Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississipi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Western College Association—This includes California and Hawaii. 
These regional associations are concerned with the evaluation or ac- 
creditation of an institution as a whole. _ 

Besides the regional associations which visit schools within the geo- 
graphic areas for which they are responsible, there are the professional 
accrediting agencies, more than two dozen, twenty-one of which are 
recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting. These accredit- 
ing bodies are concerned with professional programs in particular areas 
of study on a nation-wide basis. This is termed segmental accrediting 
in contrast to institutional accrediting. The subject fields covered in- 
clude such professional areas as architecture, business, chemistry, den- 
tistry, engineering, law, library science, medicine, social work, and 
others. The American Library Association is one of the twenty-one pro- 
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fessional accrediting agencies recognized by the National Commission 
on Accrediting and has responsibility and authorization for the evalua- 
tion of the professional graduate programs in library science. 

Before turning directly to some of the agreements and relationships 
which have been established between the A.L.A. and the regional ac- 
crediting associations, attention should be focused on another body 
which has been working, as has the N.C.A. toward improvement of 
accrediting procedures and coordination of efforts. This is the National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies. 

In 1952 this group, representative of all the regional accrediting 
agencies, met in Chicago and set forth certain principles embodied in 
fourteen points to which they agreed and subscribed. In accord with 
these principles the regional accrediting agencies since 1952 have 
established principles to which all the parties subscribe, and have been 
setting up machinery and negotiations with the professional organiza- 
tions for the purpose of carrying into effect the recommendations of 
the National Commission on Accrediting. The mechanics and pro- 
cedures evolved are not in a number of instances exactly the same in 
the pattern and program developed for visitations. We shall note some 
of these differences when we discuss the A.L.A.’s relationship with 
these several agencies. 


The A.L.A.—Its Accreditation Practices and Procedures 


Let us turn now to A.L.A., itself, and consider what the practices 
and procedures are in the accreditation of a graduate library school. 
‘The A.L.A. Committee on Accreditation (and its predecessor, the Board 
of Education for Librarianship) visits library schools for two pur- 
poses: 1) accrediting, including initial accrediting and/or re-evalua- 
tion visits, and 2) counsel, information, and advice. The procedures 
which are noted here incorporate the policies which have been adopted 
by formal vote of the Board or Committee, or which have been ap- 
proved through experience. 

The following outline of procedures is based on visits to library 
schools. However, the same general procedures apply although some 
visits to other library training agencies may be primarily for consulta- 
tion and advice. 


1. A visit to a library school for any purpose must be initiated by a 
request from the dean, director or other responsible administra- 
tive officer, and approved by the administration of the university 
or college in which the library school is established. 
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. The request should be made through the Chairman, or Secretary, 
of the Committee on Accreditation. 

. When the request is received, the Secretary proceeds to obtain a 
report from the library school. 


4 


This report consists of preparation by the requesting school * 
of comprehensive self-survey report forms. 

The Secretary provides the forms and sends with them the 

Standards of Accreditation, Statement of Interpretation, and 

other pertinent material. 

The completed report and supplementary material are re- 

turned by the library school to the Secretary who, with one 

or more members of the C.O.A. 

Reviews them to determine whether or not the library school ~ 
is eligible for an initial accrediting visit, or re-evaluation 
under changed standards. 

This decision is reported to the Committee at a meeting or by 
correspondence. 


. At each meeting of the C.O.A. the Secretary presents a list of 


library schools that have requested visits and others to which 
visits would be desirable. 


. The C.O.A. decides by vote or agreement what library schools 


should be visited, basing its descision on apparent eligibility for 
accrediting, the number and location of library schools under 
discussion; previous visits, if any, and similar considerations. 


a. 


By policy a visit is not encouraged to an unaccredited library 
school which clearly would not meet the Standards for Ac- 
creditation, 1951. A visit to a borderline school may be 
secheduled to give the Committee better first-hand knowl- 
edge of a situation and an opportunity to advise in the de- 
velopment of the school. In such cases, the C.O.A. informs 
the library school in advance that the visit may not result in 
accreditation, and gives it an opportunity to accept or decline 
a visit for advisory purposes. 

In the case of previously accredited library schools the same 
policy obtains when, on the basis of information submitted 
or available to the Committee, it is determined that a school 
clearly does not meet the Standards for Accreditation, 1951, 
or which must be considered a borderline school. 


. Concerning the selection of visitors—they are selected by the 


C.O.A. Consideration is given to such factors as economy of time 
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10. 


and expenses for travel, appointment of faculty of other library 

schools, of alumni of school to be visited, of representatives of 

special fields of library work emphasized in the curriculum of 

the library school, and representatives of the geographic area in 

which the school is located. Should a library school object to 

individuals suggested it is expected that reasonable grounds for 

such an objection will be presented. 

Visitors are appointed by the Chairman of the Committee. By 

policy the visiting committee is composed of three to five mem. 

bers which usually include two representatives of the C.O.A. and 

representative(s) from the library education field or the library 

profession in general. One of the C.O.A. representatives is usu- 

ally appointed by the C.O.A. Chairman to serve as chairman of 

the visiting committee. The duties connected with a visit are as- 

signed by the visiting committee’s chairman. 

An invitation from a library school to a member of C.O.A. to 

make an informal advisory visit should be approved by the 

Committee on Accreditation. 

The duties of the chairman of a visiting committee include: 

a. scheduling and conducting a conference of the visitors at 
the beginning of a visit 

b. assigning duties to the members of the committee 

c. taking leadership in conferences with the dean or director 
and faculty of the library school, administrative officers of 
the institution, etc. 

d. assuming responsibility for drafting a report 

The C.O.A. Secretary is responsible for a number of matters per- 

taining to the visit: he 

a. sends material to the director of the library school 

b. schedules the visit at a time convenient both to the library 
school and visitors, after learning preferences. As a rule, 
visits are scheduled a minimum of four to six months in ad- 
vance to give the library school an opportunity for self- 
evaluation through the preparation of the materials re- 
quested, and for the visitors to become familiar with such 
materials. 

c. outlines the plan of the visit to the head of the library school, 
details information concerning the costs connected with the 
visit. 


11. The self-survey report and related material (illustration) should 
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be in the hands of the visitors at least six weeks in advance of 

the scheduled visit. Materials furnished by the library school 

include 

a. Library School Report Form 

b. Library School Faculty Personnel Data Form 

c. catalogues, outlines and other materials as are desirable or 
necessary 


12. Ordinarily a visit requires a minimum of approximately three 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


full days in order to allow sufficient time for 

a. the preliminary meeting to plan details of the visit 

b. meeting with the dean or director at the beginning of a visit 

c. conferring with the members of the faculty as a group and 
individually 

d. meeting with the students—informally, if possible 

e. visiting at least one class of each instructor 

f. observing the quarters, equipment, library facilities and re- 
sources 

g. examining the records of the library school 

h. conferring as a committee as often as necessary 

i. planning the report to the parent Committee on Accreditation 

The report should be drafted as soon as possible after the visit,~ 

and although this is the visiting team chairman’s responsibility, 

it must be approved by all the members of the visiting team be- 

fore it is submitted to the C.O.A. The report should cover those 

factors as detailed by the criteria in the Standards and the head- 

ings of the Library School Report Form. And its recommenda- 

tions should be set forth in accordance with a prescribed form 

established by the C.O.A. and its predecessor, the Board of 

Education for Librarianship. 

As a rule, action on the report of the visitors is taken at the~ 

first meeting of the C.O.A. after the visit. As a matter of policy, 

action on the accreditation of a library school requires the unani- 

mous vote of all members of the Committee on Accreditation. 

As soon as action is taken the Secretary immediately notifies 

the head of the library school and the officers of the institution. 

The report to the library school, based on the visitors’ report 

and incorporating the action of the C.O.A. is prepared by the 

Secretary. After a majority of the C.O.A. has approved the com- 

pleted report, the Secretary sends as many copies to the head 

of the school and the institution as are required. These reports 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


always are confidential, as are the contents of the report forms 
provided by the school unless released by the schools concerned, 
Release of information on the action taken by C.0.A. The C.0.4. 
releases information on favorable action to the library press, to 
the Association of American Library Schools, the Library Edu. 


cation Division and other appropriate organizations in the field \ 


of library education, and to the appropriate regional accrediting 
associations. 

In the case of a library school visited for initial accreditation, 
the C.O.A. will hold unfavorable action as confidential, leaving 
the library school the decision on their release of such action. 
Unfavorable action and the withdrawal of accredited status from 
a previously accredited library school is recorded in the annual 
report of the C.O.A., reported to the Association of American 
Library Schools because of membership implications, and an- 
nounced by removing the library school from the accredited list. 
The foregoing procedures outlined apply to the accrediting pro- 
gram of A.L.A.’s Committee on Accreditation when it alone is 
making the visitation. No reference thus far has been made to 
the adapting of procedures that takes place when a combined 
or cooperative visit is made with a regional association. How. 
ever, except for the adaptations that need to be made in the 
timing, conference aspects, and the nature and use of an insti- 
tution’s self-survey materials, the A.L.A. representatives on a 


cooperative team, which may number as many as sixty persons, } 


carry out the C.O.A. procedures, the reporting, etc., as in the | 
instance of independent visits. 


Caliber of Visiting Team Personnel 


Before leaving this aspect of our subject—the independent visit by | 


an A.L.A. visiting accreditation team—too much emphasis cannot be } 


placed on the importance of the attributes of the team’s members. They 
not only must have professional competency in their work; they must 
be persons of complete integrity, balance, judgment, and above all 
modest in their appraisal of their own excellences. They should be 
without pre-conceived ideas or prejudices with reference to a given | 


institution. They must have poise, personality and be endowed as well ? 


with a good PR IQ (public relations intelligence quotient). Moreover, | 
from the moment they have accepted the responsibility as a visiting 
member, they must recognize that they have a charge of confidence and 
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trust. They no longer speak for themselves; nor do they represent the 
institution to which they are attached. They represent the American 
Library Association and the standards and principles to which it is 
committed. If they are “‘back-room boys” or “‘kaffee klatsch girls” they 
have no place in the serious business of accrediting. 

There are many other details of the procedures employed in the ac- 
crediting process, but we shall not now dwell on them. However, two 
points should be made with reference to A.L.A.’s undertaking an ac- 
creditation of a library school in an independent visit: 1) No library 
training agency is considered eligible for a visit unless the institution 
in which it is situated has over-all accrediting by its regional agency. 
2) No visit to a library school is planned without first contacting the 
regional agency having cognizance over the geographical area in which 
the library school is located in order: a) to determine whether the insti- 
tution as a whole is scheduled for a visit within the next year or two— 
and if so to begin working on plans for a cooperative visit; or b) to 
gain clearance for A.L.A.’s going ahead on an independent visit as re- 
quested by the library school in the event the regional agency plans no 
institution-wide visit soon, or simply delegates to A.L.A. the independ- 
ent visit to the professional unit. 


A.L.A. and Regional Accrediting Agencies 


Let us now turn to another approach to accrediting—the arrange- 
ments or agreements reached by the A.L.A. and the regional associa- 


) tions for cooperative operation. 


Ever since the National Commission's lifting of the moratorium on 
accrediting in 1953, the Board of Education for Librarianship and the 
Committee on Accreditation have negotiated with the various regional 
associations. It will be recalled, that prior to the lifting of the mora- 
torium, it had been suggested or proposed, possibly even desired in 
certain quarters, that the regional agencies be the certified agencies to 
carry on all accrediting procedures, thus challenging the continuance of 
the accrediting function of the twenty or more professional agencies. 
There was, of course, strong reaction to this, and it is to be recalled 
that the issue was reported by Jack Dalton at A.L.A. conferences during 
his chairmanship of the Board of Education for Librarianship. That 
this did not come to pass was due to a variety of reasons. Probably the 
most significant one was that it came to the fore that only certain of 
the regional agencies were far enough along in their development of 
procedures and practices. Today, therefore the professional agencies 
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are authorized by N.C.A. to carry out the accrediting function in th 
areas of their responsibility. 

The A.L.A. continues its accrediting function. Yet, several years ago 
A.L.A. began its negotiations with regional associations for working in 
concert whenever possible, and toward this end certain agreements and 
understandings for joint action with the regional groups have bem 
established as follows. 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This 
organization has developed a comprehensive and excellent accredita. 
tion activity and has agreements with almost all the professional ac. 
crediting agencies, including the A.L.A. A brief analysis of A.L.A’s 
agreement indicates: 


whenever possible visits are scheduled with M.S.A. 

C.0.A. suggests two visitors 

all arrangements including expenses for visits are made by M.S.A 
use of the questionnaire for the library school approved by 
C.O.A.; this is sent out by M.S.A., together with their own 
evaluation forms 

C.O.A. visitors make brief report of visit to M.S.A. 

. C.O.A. visitors make detailed, comprehensive report to C.0.A, 
and ultimately to the library school 

action taken by A.L.A.’s C.O.A. reported to M.S.A. 

exchange of M.S.A. and A.L.A. reports 

i. schools visited jointly with M.S.A. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Catholic University of America 


ao 


mo 


Marywood College 
Pratt Institute 
Rutgers University 
Syracuse University 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A: | 
though some persons are under the impression that this regional a- 
crediting association operates on a formula similar to that of MSA 
—the cooperative team of representatives from all the subject are: 
accrediting groups concerned in the accrediting of an institution—this 
is not the case. 

The North Central Association has developed what is known as “Th¢ | 
Generalist Plan.” It functions in this way: whenever a cooperatin; 
professional agency is planning an accrediting visit to a member inst 
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tution of the North Central Association, it notifies the Association of 
its intention well in advance of the visit. The North Central group con- 
tacts the president of the institution to be visited inquiring whether he 
wishes to have a “‘generalist’’ join the professional visiting team. If 
this is desired—it may or may not be—the North Central Association 
then appoints a president, vice president, or some administrative officer 
competent in the general university administration field who becomes 
a part of the professional association's visiting team. 

The agreement the A.L.A. has with North Central follows this pat- 
tern exactly. Generalists of North Central’s selection participated in 
the A.L.A. Committee on Accreditation visits to the University of Okla- 
homa and Western Reserve University. It had been anticipated that 
there would be a North Central generalist with the A.L.A. team sched- 
uled to visit St. Catherine, but the request was withdrawn both for 
the combination visit, or an independent A.L.A. visit. 

Western College Association. Although the correspondence between 
the A.L.A. and W.C.A. has not finally resolved certain points pertain- 
ing to procedures in a cooperative visit plan, two visits nevertheless 
have been made on a joint visitation basis and were satisfactorily carried _ 
out. The mechanics are rather like those used in M.S.A. cooperative 
visits, but with some differences. The two schools visited with the 
Western Association of Colleges were the University of California 
(Berkeley) and the University of Southern California. In both instances 
the W.C.A. invited the C.O.A. to join in the evaluation visit; C.O.A. 
sent its own library school report forms, selected its own visitors, col- 
lected its own fees. A copy of C.O.A.’s final report was sent to W.C.A. 

The Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. This 
agency has moved somewhat more conservatively in the matter of 
cooperative accrediting; yet, as an agency, it has been most cooperative. 
Although no firm agreement or procedural code has been worked out 
between A.L.A. and the Northwest Association, there has been rather 
considerable correspondence with this Association. The first specific 
instance of procedure being worked out was the appointment by the 
Northwest Association of an “observer” to accompany the A.L.A. 
team which re-evaluated the School of Librarianship at the University 
of Washington. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Between 
1955 and 1957 there was an exchange of letters between the Southern 
Association and the A.L.A. concerning possible procedures to be worked 
out for joint visitations. Nothing definite to date, however, has been 
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resolved for the mechanics of a cooperative visit. But it probably will 
be effected when A.L.A. receives a request from a school in that area 
if the institution as a whole is scheduled for an approaching Southem 
Association evaluation. 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. ALA. 
has had little contact and almost no correspondence—other than pro- 
viding this Association with changes in accredited status of schools as 
indicated by the regular A.L.A. listings—and no agreement for joint 
action in accrediting activity and procedures. Initially this Association 
(New England) did not carry on an accrediting function; but it now 
has assumed this activity. At the time of the A.L.A. scheduled visit 
to the library school at Simmons College, its director notified the New 
England Association, but no contact was established between A.L.A. 
and the New England group for cooperative activity at that time. This 
avenue has still to be further explored. 


The A.L.A.-N.C.A.T.E. Program in Process 


Aside from these regional agreements, the A.L.A. is currently devel- 
oping a cooperative program with the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education, one of the professional subject area accredit- 
ing agencies. It has the official recognition of the National Commission 
for the accreditation of institutions with teacher-education curricula; 
this includes special subject teacher-training areas (art, music, home 
economics, library science, etc.) at the undergraduate level. 

The history of the A.L.A.’s activity in the area of undergraduate pro- 
grams in library science is a detailed narrative. But it has been succinctly 
told and appears in print in the “Introductory Statement” by Margaret 
Rufsvold in the October 1958 ALA Bulletin. Additional information 
on this is to be found in the April 1958 issue of the same periodical 
in an article by the C.O.A. Secretary. And subsequent issues of the 
L.E.D. Newsletter also have carried various notes recording the prog: 
ress of C.O.A.’s Subcommittee on undergraduate library science pro- 
grams. 

Therefore, at this point and as a concluding statement of this paper, 
probably it is appropriate to simply summarize the present situation, 
delineating what is envisaged with reference to the two new instru- 
ments which came before A.L.A. Council for approval at the January 
1959 Midwinter Meeting of the Association. 


The new undergraduate Standards and the Guide—which in no way | 


replace or are substitutes for the 1951 Standards for Accreditation—ate 
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ly will | two separate documents with separate functions. The Guide has been 
at area | developed for use as a supplement (special subject area) to the 
uthem | NC.A.T.E.’s main Standards and Guide. Having been approved by 
AL.A. it has been presented to N.C.A.T.E. for its use and application 
ALA. | —once they have accepted it‘—for the evaluation of undergraduate 
N pfo- } |ibrary science programs in teacher training institutions visited by 
ols as | N.CA.T.E. It is expected that the Guide may be similarly used by 
r joint | regional accrediting agencies in their evaluation visits to liberal arts 
ciation | colleges. 

it now The new Standards document, not called for by the N.C.A.T.E., came 
d visit | into being only as the C.0.A. Subcommittee, beginning its work on the 
> New } Guide, came to the realization that as a basis for the Guide, which is 
ALLA. the measuring instrument, college and universities would need some cri- 
- This | teria, some significant principles and information—in short, standards 
—upon which to build their programs, and to which the Guide would 
be related as an evaluative instrument. 

Already considerable use is being made of the new documents by ~- 
devel- } institutions seeking guidance from A.L.A. on the development, revision, 
‘edita- | improvement of their undergraduate offerings in library science. The 
credit- | American Library Association, when approached for advice and counsel 
ussion | jin this area, provides the Standards instrument as a basis for their in- 
icula; | formation. Of course, the Guide also should be referred to, inasmuch 
home | 4s it is the evaluating instrument which will be applied if an institu- 
tion is visited by N.C.A.T.E. and/or a regional agency, once the instru- 
€ pro: } ments are adopted. And, although the Standards instrument will be 
inctly | made available to such agencies, in the instance of N.C.A.T.E., it is 
rgaret | recognized that they will be concerned only with the application of the 
vation | Guide. 
odical The negotiations between A.L.A. and N.C.A.T.E. in resolving cer- 
f the | tain differences in the wording of the Guide, mostly although not en- 
Prog: } tirely editorial in nature, have been somewhat prolonged. Matters are 
* pro: | not at a standstill, however, and it is hoped that mutual agreement 

may be achieved before the end of the year.* Envisaged and still to be 
aper, —_ worked out, also, is the selection by A.L.A. of a nation-wide jury of 
ation, | qualified library personnel who may be invited by N.C.A.T.E. on such 
nstru | visitations. 


huaty Considered in relation to the whole field of accreditation, including~ 
_ other subject areas, it may be said that library science has made and is 
) way | making progress. Moreover, viewing the accrediting activity and the 
—ateé work on standards of education for librarianship carried on by the 
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Board of Education for Librarianship and now the Committee on Ac. 
creditation over the past quarter of a century, it is good to know—and 
librarians will want to know—that the American Library Association’; 
B.E.L., and now its C.0.A., are held in high regard outside the pro- 
fession of librarianship by other accrediting bodies and national officers, 
and are esteemed for their consistency of program and their devotion 
to high standards. 


Notes 


1. Selden, W. K.: Address at Workshop on Administration in Higher Education ip 
Relation to Self-Evaluation and Accreditation. Washington, D.C., Catholic University of 
America, June 1958. 

2. National Commission on Accrediting. Facts and Functions. Sept. 1958. (Leaflet). 

3. Selden, W. K.: What is an Accredited College? NEA Journal, 47:43, Jan. 1958. 

4. At its 1960 Montreal A.L.A. sessions, the C.O.A. approved "and accepted 
N.C.A.T.E.’s editorial revisions in its adaptation of the A.L.A. Guide; agreement his 
thus been achieved. 
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“The Dread and the Terror” 
Curriculum of 1910 


RACHEL K. SCHENK 


WHEN THE PIONEER library educators who later founded 
the Association of American Library Schools first met in 1910, Mary E. 
Hazeltine, Preceptress, Wisconsin Library School, spoke about the cur- 
riculum. This subject was dear to her heart. She hoped to remove what 
she called “the dread and the terror” from technical courses. “Is too 
much time given to learning cataloging and other routines, and conse- 
quently too little to a consideration of methods of extending the use 
of the library by the public?’ she asked. “Are the subjects in our cur- 
ticula properly balanced ?” 

Many people have written about the teaching of cataloging in Ameri- 
can library schools as it has been done in the last fifteen years in 
contrast to the way it was done fifty years ago. Thelma Eaton has 
written that we have switched from the charge that too much time is 
spent on cataloging and other routines to the complaint that we place 
too little emphasis on them. In a 1951 article she wrote that some 
people are saying “that library schools do not even attempt to train 
catalogers.” * While denying that charge, she admits that the emphasis 
has been greatly reduced. At the University of Illinois, where she 
teaches, cataloging is primarily an elective subject. For some students, 
one basic cataloging course—one semester in length—is all that is re- 
quired. Only those who wish to be catalogers take more courses. 

Discussing the teaching of cataloging at the University of Chicago, 
Mrs. Ruth French Strout wrote: “When Williamson made his survey 
of library training in 1921, he found a large part of the curriculum still 
concerned with instruction in typewriting, in the teaching of the style 
of handwriting which was considered proper for a librarian, in the 
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methods of marking books, and in the correct filing of cards. If we 
will add to this the rote memorization of cataloging rules and Dewey 
classification numbers, and, of course, subtract the handwriting, we can 
pretty well describe most cataloging courses down to a surprisingly 
recent date.” * The rest of her article is an excellent description of a 
philosophy about cataloging and the teaching of it that I would like all 
new librarians to have. 

Another noteworthy modern example is the masterful summary by 
Jesse H. Shera of how he thinks cataloging, in his words “the heart 
and soul of librarianship,” can be taught to engender the enthusiasm 
for cataloging which he feels is often lacking. 

When a student studies cataloging under the philosophy held by 
the three persons I have cited, it seems to me that he cannot help but 
realize that cataloging is so much a part of all the other subjects in 
the curriculum that he would have no cause to say we now spend too 
much time with it. Heartsill Young’s exhaustive study of current cata- 
loging courses up to 1957, published by the University of Illinois 
Library School as Occasional Paper No. 49, tends to confirm my belief 
in the reasonableness of our present programs. 

I should like now to turn to 1910 and to those library instructors 
who felt it was then time to talk things over. I have discovered an 
account of the time that was actually spent in technical routines, and 
I will let you decide whether it was too much. It is small wonder to me 
that the library school directors of 1910 felt that this topic was an 
important one for discussion at the first meeting they had. A study of 
the records of the Library School of the University of Wisconsin and 
of the catalogs of several other schools fifty years ago shows that many 
hours of the student’s time went into learning the routine technical 
phases of library work. 

At Wisconsin, Miss Hazeltine prepared a report in early 1906 when 
she had been engaged to come to Wisconsin to start a Library School 
for the Free Library Commission. Writing to the Commission, she 
described her desired course of study in this way: ‘There are three 
courses that might be designated as the Long courses, that it seems to 
me should begin as soon as the school opens, and can be carried through 
the year, introducing others equally as important, but not requiring 
as much time, in logical sequence. I think much time is saved by having 
the long courses begin with the opening, and getting the class deft 
nitely settled into study.” The long courses were “Cataloging,” ‘‘Refer- 
ence Work,” and “Book Course,” to include book selection, order work 
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(trade bibliography), history of printing and bookmaking, study of 
title pages, editions, etc. About cataloging, she wrote, ‘a very important 
course, the ‘science’ of the work, but not necessary to make a ‘little 
tin god on wheels’ of it. I hope we can make not only a scientific but 
a human course of it.” 

Shorter courses were to include classification, book-numbers, acces- 
sion, shelf-listing, and binding. Other routine courses dealt with regis- 
tration of borrowers, charging systems, rebinding, repairing, mechanical 
preparation of books for the shelves, care of supplies, stock taking, and 
meeting the public. 

In summing up her proposal, Miss Hazeltine attempted to define 
an integrated base for all the miscellaneous bits in the curriculum. She 
wrote: 


It has always seemed to me that library work is a combination of 
books, people, and personal influence (especially in small libraries) 
and these reinforced and made effective by the technical and routine 
basis which must be so thoroughly understood as to be as far as 
possible out of sight. It would seem that a successful and useful 
course should recognize the book as the unit, that books should be 
studied in every combination and permutation. 

It is for this reason that I suggest that the BOOK COURSE be 
made the center of our curriculum with the other courses relating to 
it logically—we classify books, accession books, catalogue them, 
bind them, etc.; we erect buildings to hold books, that people may 
have free access to the best reading. Many of the technical courses 
that are now looked upon with dread, because they are dry or hard, 
could be made to lose all their terror, by being made a part of the 
book-course. 


Miss Hazeltine’s proposals were adopted and when the school opened 
on the second floor of the Madison Free Library she was the preceptress. 
When I tried to add up the hours that were spent on the technical part 
of the course, I ran into difficulties because the class and student sched- 
ule was changed every week. Every Friday a new schedule was posted 
different from that for the week before. The Schedule Book for the 
Year of 1910 is filled with assignments for: cataloging, classification, 
withdrawal of books, classified summary, gifts, alphabetizing, serials, 
library hand, reference, and book selection—with parliamentary drill, 
local history materials, and evening conferences added for good meas- 
ure. In one week there were two night lectures and several lectures from 
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visitors during the day, including two by Reuben Gold Thwaites, In 
addition, each student worked some hours each week in the Madison 
Free Library. 

The days and nights were so full that I can see no place for lunch 
on many of the schedules. The technical courses, “looked upon with 
dread, because they are dry or hard,” took much of the time. The cata. 
logs of other schools in 1910 show that Wisconsin followed the general 
pattern. Western Reserve listed 117 class hours of technical courses, 
with an average of two hours of laboratory work required for each 
class hour. The 1910-11 Drexel catalog frankly stated: “As the instruc- 
tion is largely technical, a good general education on the part of the 
students is presupposed. The broad educational side of the profession 
is also emphasized, while the literary part of the course is designed to 
assist students in gaining the librarian’s technical knowledge of books 
and authors.” Thus even the literature courses sound suspiciously 
“technical.” 

The meaning of the crowded schedules to the students is revealed 
in a petition signed by twenty-three Wisconsin students on May 3, 
1910: 


We, the undersigned members of the class of 1910 request your 
attention to the following statement of facts and conditions. 


On Thursday, April 28, A.M. the schedule contained four lectures, 
from 8:30 to 12:20. In the afternoon, apprentice work 2:30 to 5:30 
and a compulsory lecture from 8:00 to 9:45 P.M. 


On that day, new work was outlined as follows: 
Reference. Miss Hazeltine, 11 questions. 
Reference. Miss Imhoff, Public documents, 10 questions. 
Administration. Miss Drake, Preparation of schedule. 
Administration. Mr. Dudgeon, Preparation of budget. 


At the same time, the class is required to be working 3 hours each 
day on bibliographies. 


Besides this, in each week, it is required that the class examine 15 
children’s books, and spend three hours in apprentice work. [in the 
Madison Free Library} 


On Friday, April 29, the schedule contained lectures 8:30-10:20 A.M. 
and 2:30-3:30 P.M. Then the hanging and refreshment committees 
were kept busy until six o'clock. [These committees were responsible 
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“The Dread and the Terror”—Curriculum of 1910 


for supplying decorations and refreshments for the annual May 
reception. } 

_.. In view of the schedule outlined for this week which includes two 
afternoons of cataloging and one afternoon apprentice work, the 
class respectfully asks what time there is for three hours daily work 
on bibliographies, together with daily required work in reference, 
administration, children’s work, and public documents. 


As there are by the calendar 38 working days, 3 of which belong to 
the class for a trip or vacation, until June 14th, the beginning of 
examinations, to fill the required 115 hours on the bibliographies, 
it is necessary to do more than the required 3 hours of work each 
day. If the 3 hours are not done each of the 6 days in the week, it 
necessitates 6 hours work the next day. 


In order to do satisfactory work, through the enervating spring 
weather, we request that the course in reference, outside the lecture 
hour, be discontinued for the rest of the term, or the work in bibliog- 
raphies be cut in half. 


One person who signed wrote after her name, “do not agree with 
manner suggested for lightening work.’ Among the many interesting 
names signed to this document is that of Winifred Gregory. I only 
wish she were with us to tell of the whole matter, and what the out- 
come was, for of that I have little clue. Perhaps this incident furnished 
part of the impetus for the discussion of balance that was part of the 
first meeting of the Instructors. 

By this time, I have made my point—a great deal of technical work 
was required. In succeeding meetings of the group that became AALS 
in 1915, various topics that had to do with course work were dis- 
cussed, and several questionnaires were completed and analyzed. At 
the meeting of the Association in Albany, June 28, 1924, a thorough 
report and interpretation of a questionnaire sent out by the Committee 
on the Teaching of Cataloging, was made.* Of interest to us here is 
the really great range in the number of cataloging hours the schools 
of 1922-23 exhibited. The unit used was the clock hour because of the 
variation in class periods of the several schools. The clock hour range 
in the number of cataloging hours was from 31 to 124 hours, with 
the median being 48 hours and the average 53 hours. When the Com- 
mittee added the preparation time, the range became 99 to 243 clock 
hours devoted to cataloging alone. No subject heading work or classi- 
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fication was included in these hours. A look at the cataloging offering, 
of our schools today, shows that no such great range would be found 
and in my opinion we are not now giving too much time to learning 
techniques. 
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AALS Before 1915 


RAYMOND H. SHOVE 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST REFERENCES to a library school 
appearing in print was made by Melvil Dewey in 1879. Noting that 
more trained librarians were needed, he called for systematic instruc- 
tion and apprentice training classes in the larger and best managed 
libraries. He added, hopefully, that perhaps “by and by we may have 
one central library school.” * 

In 1883 at the American Library Association meeting in Buffalo, 
Dewey noted, “There is a constant increasing demand for trained li- 
brarians and cataloguers, and there is no place where such can be 
trained.” * After outlining plans for the establishment of a library 
school at Columbia University, he asked for comments and criticism. 
William F. Poole, then of the Chicago Public Library, who could usu- 
ally be counted on to oppose any idea or plan sponsored by Dewey, rose 
to say that Dewey was in error in saying there was no institution in 
this country for educating librarians. “I have entertained the idea,” 
said Poole, “that practical work in a library . . . was the only way to 
train good librarians. The information cannot be imparted by lectures; 
and who, that is competent, has the time to do the lecturing?” After 
more in a similar vein Poole said that he did not however wish to 
“throw cold water upon the scheme - -.” At this point Guy A. Brown, 
Librarian of the state library in Lincoln, Nebraska, made a comment 
which deserves to be preserved as a classic of librarianship humor, if 
any pun is so deserving, when he interrupted the speaker to say, “It 
seems to me that the gentleman has thrown a whole pool.” 

Dewey's proposal was favorably received by most, however, and with 
the blessing of A.L.A. the School of Library Economy opened its doors 
in January, 1887. 

The preceding year, in 1885, a Committee on the Proposed School of 
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Library Economy was appointed, to keep A.L.A. members informed op 
the plans and progress of the school. 

In 1886 the name of the committee was changed to the Committee 
on the School of Library Economy. The committee reported annually, 
The 1893 report stated that this was the committee appointed “to visi 
the Library School.” The committee in 1894 stated that “in presenting 
the seventh annual report on the Library School, your committee are 
compelled to devote less space than usual [to the Library School] in 
order to briefly characterize the various training classes . . . for the firs 
time included in the province of this report.’” These were located a 
the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, established in 1890; Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, established in 1892; and Armour Institute in Chicago, 
established in 1893. 

The 1895 committee reported as the Committee on Library Schoo 
and Training Classes; the 1896 committee as the Committee on Libran 
Schools and Training Classes. The latter report states that the Albany 
School “‘is more strictly technical than any of the other schools. Literi- 
ture, for example, is emphasized at Armour, Pratt, and Drexel, while 
wholly omitted heretofore from the New York State School.” It note 
that Albany has the prestige to attract students already qualified “in 
all the general knowledge of literature which school and college ca 
give.” The committee thought that the other schools would later “no 
doubt” drop this out of the curriculum. Cataloging at Albany filled 
33 per cent of regular class work time in the junior year and 21 pe 
cent in the senior year. 

The 1897 committee reported as the Committee on Library Schools. 
All four schools were now called library schools, and it is noted that 
Armour has been transferred from Chicago and is now the Illinois 
State Library School. 

John Cotton Dana, then at the Springfield, Massachusetts, Publi 
Library, was chairman of the committee in 1900. From the first, mos 
of the committee members were public librarians. In what appears tt 
be mainly a solo report Dana laments that “the personal examinatio 
of the actual work of the schools has been almost nil.” He thought thé 
the Association should be in closer touch with the schools “and enablt 
it to give or withhold its endorsement of schools or training classes’ 
He said that, other things being equal, most librarians would prefe 
to hire a person who had worked two years in a library rather tha 
one who had spent two years in a library school with no library e& 
perience. “But,” he added, ‘‘we believe library schools are good things’ 
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AALS Before 1915 


The committee recommended a change in title to Committee on Instruc- 
tion in Librarianship. There should be not less than five members and 
the Association should pay expenses for visits to the schools. 

In 1901, under Dana’s chairmanship, the committee reported as the 
Committee on Library Training, the title used until 1924. 

Arthur E. Bostwick, then Head of the Circulation Department of 
the New York Public Library, was chairman of the committee in 1902. 
In a personal report following the committee report, he said that he 
was much troubled by the lack of experience of library school graduates, 
and suggested a period of internship similar to that of a medical school 
graduate, at a small salary or no salary, before being admitted to 
practice. 

The 1903 Committee on Library Training, headed by Mary W. Plum- 
mer, Director of the Pratt Institute Library School, was unusual in that 
all but one of the six on the committee were library school teachers. 
The one non-faculty member, Edwin H. Anderson, later became Head 
of the New York State Library School. This committee made the first 
systematic survey of the various aspects of “library training,” with 
information from nine library schools plus summer schools and training 
classes. Frederick M. Crunden, Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
said that he had “‘never heard a better-considered, more comprehensive 
report in the whole history of the Association.” Twenty pages of the 
1903 Conference Proceedings are given up to the report. The report 
mentioned the need for new standards. In the discussion which followed 
Dewey said that the committee knew this subject “from top to bottom 
and they can put in a few sentences a digest of what the standards of 
library training should be.” The idea was approved and the same 
committee was continued. It struggled with a difficult problem, and in 
1905, two years later, presented a Report on Library Training. Included 
in the recommendations was one suggesting that one sixth of the 
student’s time in the “Winter” schools be spent in practical library 
work. For the Summer schools the percentage was one fourth. The 
Chautauqua Summer School dissented and Mary Robbins, a regular 
member of the Simmons Library School staff, speaking for Chau- 
tauqua, said that “theory is what the inexperienced student needs as 
practice will come afterwards.” 

The above mentioned committee of faculty members made an un- 
usual recommendation, which was accepted, regarding the membership 
of the committee to replace it. It was that the committee be composed 
of eight persons: one a member of a state library commission; one 
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librarian of a public library; one library trustee; one member of 4 ers, 
library school faculty; one college or reference librarian; and three pap 
library school graduates in various kinds of libraries.* con 

In 1907 Mary Ahern, the editor of Public Libraries, wrote in an par 
editorial, “It has been suggested by several persons interested, that con 


much benefit would come from a meeting together of the teachers in | gra 
the various library schools at the A.L.A. conferences, for the discussion nev 
of the problems and principles that must come up in the work of the " 
library school teachers.” * The suggestion was received with interest me 
and resulted in the first meeting planned for and attended by faculty by 
members of the library schools in this country. This first meeting was in 


held at the annual A.L.A. conference in 1907 in Asheville, North Caro- ' Mi 
lina. The meeting began at 4 P.M. with fifteen persons present. Mary tice 
W. Plummer, of the Pratt Institute of Library Science, was made bur 
temporary chairman and James I. Wyer, of the New York State Library, wa 


temporary secretary. The question of representation of library school wo 
interests on an A.L.A. program, and the possibility of cooperative lec- wo 
tures was discussed.’ Miss Ahern apparently attended but was not me 
impressed. “There seemed to be a restraint over the proceedings as if the 
there was not much relish in them on the part of those who were there,” ex] 
she wrote in an editorial.® als 

A second meeting was held in Brooklyn, New York, on February the 
11, 1908. Present were Miss Plummer, Alice B. Kroeger of Carnegie, mu 
Frances S. Wiggin of Simmons, Mrs. Mary J. Sibley of Syracuse, and ers 
Henry E. Legler of Wisconsin. The discussion included uniform termi- ) 
nology, textbooks, and cataloging rules. It was also decided that at the | gay 


Minnetonka, Minnesota, A.L.A. meeting there should be a symposium at 


on the evolution of the “library school curriculum.” * Students of lit Pg 
brary school history will be interested to note that there is no mention sef 
of either of the two meetings of library school teachers in the Library tio: 
Journal or the ALA Bulletin. yan 

The Committee on Library Training in 1908 decided not to prepare to 
a list of “accredited” schools but to ask Council whether such a list wi 
was desirable and for $500 to investigate the schools if desirable. dai 

In 1909, on recommendation of the Committee on Library Training, | in 
the Section on Professional Training for Librarianship was established. | _Lii 


The first meeting of this section, held in 1909, included papers by Julia } Y¢ 
E. Elliott of the Pratt Library School, Frank K. Walter of the New Sci 
York State Library School, and Adam Strohm of the Trenton Public Ill 
Library. The program offered considerable meat for library school teach- Sd 
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ofa { ers, especially Strohm’s paper “Do We Need a Graduate School.” His 
three paper was not the one chosen to be printed, however, and Miss Ahern 
commented, ‘There did not seem to be a very strong demand on the 
in an | part of those present for the graduate school.” * It was decided that a 
, that committee should be appointed to investigate further the subject of a 


ers in } graduate school, but seems not to have been appointed, or if appointed, 
1ssion never to have reported. 
of the The second meeting of the section was in 1910 at the annual A.L.A. 


terest meeting. The program included ‘Essentials of a Good Library School,” 
culty by Edith Tobitt of the Omaha Public Library, “The Apprentice Class 
3 Was in a Small Public Library,” by Maud Van Buren of the Mankato, 
Caro. } Minnesota, Public Library, and a description of the work of the appren- 
Mary tice class at Pittsburgh by Jessie Welles, of the Carnegie Library in Pitts- 
made burgh. Although the Section on Professional Training for Librarianship 


ealy, was established with the idea in mind that library school teachers 
choo! would play an important part in its activities, and interesting and 
e lec. worthwhile as this second program undoubtedly was for many A.L.A. 
5 nat | members, it must have been apparent that the section did not provide 
as it the privacy necessary for frank and open exchange of ideas, opinions, 
—_ experiences, and problems common to library schools. It was no doubt 
also recognized that, valuable as an appraisal from the outside can be, 
ruaty the development of the curricula and the advancement of teaching 
cgi, must come primarily from the combined efforts of library school teach- 
and ers, rather than from practicing librarians. 
coord At the end of the 1910 meeting, Phineas L. Windsor, who a year 
tthe | earlier had been appointed Director of the Library School and Librarian 
sium at the University of Illinois, was elected president of the Section on 
f li Professional Training for Librarianship. Recognizing the need for a 
ation separate meeting of library school faculties, Windsor sent out an invita- 


mat) tion, co-signed by Mary E. Hazeltine of the Wisconsin Library School 
¥ and Julia W. Whittlesey of Western Reserve University Library School, 


pes to discuss problems relating to the work of library schools. Included 
list | with the invitation was a list of subjects for discussion. This invitation, 
| dated December 9, 1910, was sent to the eleven library schools then 
ung, | _— in existence, as listed in the 1910 edition of Bostwick’s American Public 


hed. | —_Library. The list, arranged by date of establishment, is as follows: New 
julia York State Library School (1887), Pratt Institute School of Library 
New Science (1892), Drexel Institute Library School (1892), University of 
iblic Illinois Library School (1893), Simmons College Library Training 
ach- School (1902), Western Reserve University Library School (1904), 
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Library Training School of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta (1905), 
Wisconsin Library School (1906), Indiana Library School (1908), 
Syracuse University Library School (1908), and Carnegie Library Train- 
ing School for Children’s Librarians, Pittsburgh [no date given]. 

The meeting resulting from the Windsor invitation was held at the 
John Crerar Library on January 5, 1911, at the time of midwinter 
A.L.A., with sixteen persons present and eight of the schools repre. 
sented. Windsor served as chairman and Linda A. Eastman of the 
Cleveland Public Library as secretary. In her account, which includes 
the topics discussed, Miss Eastman wrote, ‘The discussions were felt 
to be so profitable that by unanimous consent it was decided to arrange 
for a similar meeting next year.” ° This was the beginning of the in- 
formal meetings held annually, resulting in the establishment of a more 
formal organization in 1915, the Association of American Library 
Schools. 
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Teaching the Use of 
Government Publications at 
Simmons College 


MARY R. KINNEY 


ARE LIBRARY SCHOOL graduates adequately trained to 
use United States government publications in reference work? Measure- 
ment of this type of service can only be answered by performance on 
the job. Is the public satisfied, and does the administrator or super- 
visor under whom a new recruit works find that the reference assistant 
is capable of using the document indexes, and the various bibliographies 
issued by government agencies? Is the assistant then able to find the 
material in the library’s serial set, through the card catalog, in the 
vertical file or, for example, in the library's map collection ? 

Is he able to follow leads and locate the document when he gets a 
citation to 86-1, H. rpt. 67, or Public Law 597, 84th Cong.? Can he 
interpret the citation, Aug. 3, 1956, ch. 907, 70 Stat. 960 (Title 42, 
paragraphs 275-281) ? Does he know how to find BLS Bulletin 1140? 
Can he locate the law on a subject or find the latest information on 
the relations of the federal government-to the American Indian? Can 
he trace a bill introduced into the 86th Congress to its present status, 
how efficient is he in ordering federal documents, in pursuing the 
latest name of a work, which was formerly called the Bibliography of 
Scientific and Industrial Reports ot determining when the functions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board were integrated into the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, or what agency is responsible for Science Information 
News? 

These questions reveal some of the practical problems that we en- 


Paper presented at A.L.A. Reference Services Division panel discussion of 
Reference Uses of Government Publications, June 23, 1959, Washington, D.C. 
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deavor to present to our students in the various courses in which dow. 
ments are taught in the School of Library Science, Simmons College. 
The bibliographies and indexes of United States government publica. 
tions are studied in the required introductory reference course, L.S. 107, 
Reference Methods. Also in this course, the census publications and the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States are included in the study of 
important statistical compilations. In the unit on biographical and 
directory sources, we examine the Official Congressional Directory, 
United States Government Organization Manual, and Education Dj- 
rectory. Government maps and bibliographies of geographical atlases 
are included in the unit on geography and gazetteers, the United States 
Government Printing Office Style Manual with dictionaries and special 
wordbooks, and the various Library of Congress printed catalog series, 
in the American national and trade bibliography unit. In addition to 
the introductory reference course, government publications and gov- 
ernment periodicals are included among types of materials in the 
various literature courses. Literature of the Humanities and Literature 
of the Social Sciences are both required courses; Literature of Science 
and Technology is an elective. Problems of entry for government pub- 
lications and problems of descriptive cataloging and classification are 
taught in the cataloging courses. Students also have the option of 
electing a Seminar in Government Publications. 

One of the first problems to consider is how much background in- 
formation do graduate students in the library school already have of 
the publishing activities of the U.S. government and of the indexes 
to consult in order to find agencies issuing material on specific sub- 
jects. Recently the students in one of the classes were asked to enum- 
erate the bibliographies and indexes to U.S. government documents 
which they had known previously, and whether they had ever con- 
sulted or used any government publications. 

Fifty per cent of the class were not familiar with any index. Only 
one student who had been in a college honors course in political science 
knew about the various government document indexes and bibliogra- 
phies from 1774 to date; seven people indicated a knowledge of the 
Monthly Catalog, and six knew of the selected list. 

One sixth of the class reported no knowledge of the existence of 
any government documents. Of course, some of these people were 
students from foreign countries. Others were aware that government 
publications were issued but had no idea how to secure them. One of 
the married women mentioned that her Senator or Representative had 
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Teaching the Use of Government Publications at Simmons College 


sent a card indicating availability of documents on homemaking, child 
care, mental health, gardening, and farming. Publications of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau and the Department of Agriculture were most widely 
known. Only one student had previously used the Statistical Abstract. 
One fifth of the group questioned were familiar with the Congressional 
Record, only three people mentioned slip laws, bills, hearings, Supreme 
Court decisions, and the Statutes at Large. The Civil Service examina- 
tions were known by one man, and another man who had a master’s 
degree in economics had used the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Labor publications. 

The following is a survey of what we try to do in the introductory 
reference course and in the literature courses. In order to use docu- 
ments as reference sources students must know the character and con- 
tent of government publications, that there are many different types 
of publications: directories, periodicals, reports of scientific investiga- 
tion, research papers, statistical compilations, laws, codes, rules, regu- 
lations, pamphlets of descriptive information, administrative reports, 
texts of treaties, etc. Also it is important to point out that this material 
varies greatly in content; some of the publications are scholarly and tech- 
nical, others are popular or semi-popular in tone, some have wide 
appeal to the general public, others are limited to a highly specialized 
audience. 

In addition to learning about the nature of United States govern- 
ment publications it is essential for students to associate documents 
with particular subject fields so that topics such as federal old-age, 
survivors and disability insurance, social security benefits, and unem- 
ployment compensation will be associated with the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, data on number and causes of mine accidents with the 
publications of the Bureau of Mines, infant care with the Children’s 
Bureau, foreign policy and text of treaties with the State Department. 

The first problem for the instructor is to introduce a type of publi- 
cation that few students have had any occasion to study, consult, or use 
previously. We give them some concept of this vast body of literature 
so significant in present day libraries by exhibiting and talking about 
the best sellers among documents, the significant document of the 
week or month that has been a news item, the “pointie talkie’ method 
the government used in preparing language guides during World 
War II, and the glossaries of foreign expressions and phrase books. 
There are so many interesting publications it is difficult to select a few 
distinctive types but the following are a few additional examples: 
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the pocket guides to foreign countries; the small business management | 


series in cost accounting, sales training, and advertising; the job de. 
scriptions and pamphlets on employment outlook in different profes 
sions; the historical handbooks of famous battlefields; the literature 
on the national parks; the topographical maps and coastal charts. 

As soon as students have some concept of the various types of dow. 
ments the government issues and the subject fields in which they are 
published, the second big problem is to introduce the sources to consult 
to purchase the publications, or the indexes necessary to search for 
primary source materials. Poore, Ames, the Checklist, Document Cate 
log, Monthly Catalog, Price Lists, and the Selected United States Gor- 
ernment Publications are so important and yet so confusing for the 
novice to use because the arrangement differs in each one: Poore, 1774 
1881, chronological with subject and name index; Ames, 1881-1893, 
three columns, middle column subject approach; Checklist, 1789-1909, 
in two parts: congressional publications by numbered Congress with 
serial numbers, and departmental publications according to the Docu. 
ments Office classification; Document Catalog, 1893-1940, dictionary 
arrangement; Monthly Catalog, arranged by issuing office; Price List; 
of documents available for purchase in large subject areas (often 
termed the P.T.L.A. for documents); and the selected biweekly list 
of most recently published material (no perceptible arrangement!). 

The details of arrangement, indexing, and scope are difficult to 
remember. The current conviction that retention of facts can often be 
made by association rather than by rote learning, and that audio-visual 
methods of learning can be used effectively in the classroom needs little 
documentation. Association techniques and a-v methods are both used 
in the reference classroom. We have filmed with a Polaroid Land 
camera a desired portion of a page from a government document index 
and prepared our own 31/4,” x 4” transparencies which can be projected 
in any standard lantern slide projector. These slides enable students 
and instructor during the class hour to look at and talk about a par- 
ticular citation in an index or catalog. 

Information about John Brown's raid on Harper's Ferry comes alive 
when the transparency shows the citation in Poore’s index undet 
“Brown, John of Ossawottamie, raid of’; a second transparency shows an 
entry under “Harper's Ferry, invasion of, by John Brown, investigation 
of.” A third slide reveals the main entry in Poore’s catalog under “Report 
on the Invasion at Harper's Ferry’ with the annotation and citation to 


the “key” items—Senate Report No. 278, 36th Cong., 1st sess., Vol. Il. | 
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These items can then be pursued in the Congressional Tables in the 
Checklist under the number of the Congress, the number of the session, 
and the Senate report number to locate serial number 1040. 

Another example which is easily remembered particularly by those 
students familiar with the book, the musical, or the movie, The King 
and I is to project a transparency giving the reference in Poore’s index 
for the subject, “Siam, presents from the King of,” and as a follow-up 

resent a portion of the page in the catalog where citation is given for 
President Lincoln’s ‘Message on Presents from the King of Siam’ not- 
ing in the annotation that letters were written in 1862, again calling to 
the attention of the class the necessary “key” items—the number of the 
Congress, the session, House or Senate, Document or Report number. 

To illustrate the use of Ames, we have prepared a transparency un- 
der the topic, “Liberty Enlightening the World, statue of” found in 
the middle or subject column with the “key” citation in the right-hand 
column to Congress, session, House and Senate Reports and Documents 
which are pointed out as necessary clues in consulting Congressional 
Tables in the Checklist for the serial number. 

In stressing this second point of learning about the bibliographies 
and indexes from transparencies that have been prepared for portions 
of a page, mention should also be made that students examine the 
printed bibliographies as guides to the content of government docu- 
ments and study the conventional descriptive notes about these indexes 
in such sources as Winchell, Boyd and Rips, Hirshberg and Melinat, or 
Shores. Problems are also assigned so that students search for the an- 
swers to typical questions that have been asked in library systems. In 
class reports on these problems, emphasis is placed on the reference 
method followed in the search for answers. 

The third problem to be stressed in the introductory reference course 
is the use of the Monthly Catalog, the Price Lists, and the Selected 
United States Government Publications not only as reference tools to 
locate material published on a subject but also as sources for acquisi- 
tion, and as aids to use in ordering government publications. Again a 
transparency that can be projected on the screen illustrating a typical 
entry in the Monthly Catalog for a bulletin of the Office of Education, 
for example, enables everyone to see the centered author heading, the 
entry number which is used in the index reference, the bibliographical 
description of the work, the symbols (and their interpretation in foot- 
notes), the cost, L.C. printed catalog card order number, series 
title, and series number, Documents Office classification number which 
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is also the catalog order number, and the item number indicating classes 
of publications available to depository libraries. Explanations and clay 
discussion can be focused on information in the sampling of a portion 
of a page. 

The various symbols and numbers used in the Monthly Catalog have 
meaning to those who use it constantly but they are terribly complex 
and confusing to a library school student, particularly a foreign student, 
who must differentiate between such terms as serials, serial set, serial 
numbers, series, series titles, and series numbers. Even a simple direc. 
tion, “Distribution made by Issuing Office” can be interpreted literally 
and a letter addressed to “Issuing Office”! Terms are not only con- 
fusing but since it is common practice to give the abbreviated initials 
standing for an agency or a series of publications, e.g. AEC Research 
Reports, OTS News Releases, NASA Memorandums, PB Reports, itis 
necessary to know how to go about interpreting these initials. 

Students become acquainted with the “‘self-indexing” devices in the 
general bibliographies, and in the more specialized catalogs of depatt- 
ments and bureaus. Students should also be introduced briefly to non- 
governmental guides to locating material on a particular subject, such 
as Leidy’s Popular Guide to Government Publications and Hirshberg 
and Melinat’s Subject Guide to United States Government Publications 
so that they will understand how these works supplement the Price 
Lists and other U.S. government document indexes. 

It is impossible and impractical to try to cover too much material 
or to emphasize too many details within the limited time of five or 
six class periods on the unit, government documents in the Reference 
Methods course. It is important though to teach sources of information 
and to guide students so that they will be able to go a step further 
when they are confronted with a given problem in a working situa 
tion. The government documents field is one that is constantly chang- 
ing. As new government agencies are created and as names of offices 
change, a reference assistant must consult the United States Govern- 
ment Organization Manual, the Congressional Record, and the daily 
newspaper for up-to-date information. 

Confronted with administrative problems in the organization of a 
government documents collection the students are advised to consult 
the three basic sources: the chapter in Boyd and Rips’ United States 
Government Publications, and the two manuals, Jackson’s A Manud 
for the Administration of the Federal Documents Collection in Libraries 
and Markley’s Library Records for Government Publications. 
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To anticipate problems in building up a collection of government 
publications in a particular subject field or in directing researchers to 
the most significant bibliographies and to technical documents that 
the subject specialist considers indispensable, we call to the attention 
of students the various guides to the literature of subject fields. Many 
of these were published or revised since the publication of Boyd and 
Rips or Hirshberg and Melinat. In the beginning reference course, one 
of the guides is introduced, as an example. In the literature courses, 
they are stressed. 

In a separate course on documents, data presented in other courses 
can be correlated; there is opportunity to examine early United States 
government publications as forms of literature, as treasured rarities, 
and as major bibliographical works in American printing history. 
Students read The Books of a New Nation, by J. H. Powell, Rosenbach 
Fellow in Bibliography, and share with the author his lively historical 
enthusiasm for some of our first great bibliographers and the early 
American printers of government documents. 

In studying individual publications of the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of the government, emphasis can be placed on 
history, organization, and activities of an issuing office, and on its 
publishing program. More time can be devoted to the study of a given 
form of publication, such as patents. Selection can be made of docu- 
ments suitable for the high school workshop, or the woman’s club 
program on civil defense. Time can be given to studying the pros and 
cons of the depository system, to considering the various methods of ac- 
quiring, classifying, and organizing documents, and to discussing the 
problems in the administration and servicing of a documents collection. 

Again we might ask the question how adequately are library school 
students trained in the use of federal government publications as refer- 
ence tools? Certainly they are introduced to many types of materials, 
to many sources of information, to the various government document 
indexes, to manuals, and to textbooks on the use of documents in refer- 
ence work and in handling cataloging and classification problems. 

How efficient the new reference librarian is in the documents field 
depends on the individual himself, his initiative, and his ability to sense 
the possibilities of documents as sources of information. He must be 
able to recall, to ferret for information from leads and clues; he must 
develop reference technique. His competence depends on his “reference 
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Prepared by LEON CARNOVSKY 


EARLY IN 1960 a special committee of the AALS undertook 
an investigation to ascertain the current situation with regard to foreign 
students: how many there were, their problems and frustrations, and 
the problems of the library schools in accommodating them. As far 
as we know, this is the first systematic attempt at assembling such in 
formation, and in this report we shall do little more than present the 
findings. 

We asked the thirty-two accredited library schools to tell us how 
many foreign students were currently enrolled and from which coun- 
tries they came. (Some American schools included the Canadian enroll- 
ment, and one Canadian school the enrollment from the United States 
We decided against including these students in the analysis. On the 
other hand, the number of Puerto Rican students was also reported, 
and even though they are, strictly speaking, not foreign, their prob 
lems are frequently those of the foreign student; therefore, we decided 
to include them.) Omitting the Canadian and American students and 
including the Puerto Ricans whenever reported, the total number of 
foreign students in accredited library schools in 1959-60 was 187. The 
schools with the largest numbers were Catholic (33), Michigan (30), 
Columbia (29), Indiana (21), Peabody (21), and Simmons (15).* The 
countries with the largest representation were China and Formos 
(more than 60) and Japan (23); India, Korea, and the Soviet Union 
were also well represented. There was at least one student from each 
of the following countries: 


A report of the AALS Special Committee on Foreign Students, composed 
of Sigrid A. Edge (Simmons), William A. FitzGerald (Peabody), Lucile 
ane (Denver), Alice Lohrer (Illinois), and Leon Carnovsky (Chicago), 

hairman. 
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The Foreign Student in the Accredited Library School 


EUROPE: Italy, Hungary, Netherlands, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Ger- 
many, Eire, Poland, Soviet Union, Norway, Spain, Great Britain, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 

ASIA: China (incl. Formosa), Japan, India, Pakistan, Korea, Thai- 
nd, Philippines, Hongkong, Indonesia, Singapore, Vietnam, Oki- 
nawa, Burma, and Ceylon. 

MIDDLE EAST: Lebanon, Iran, Iraq, Syria, and Israel. 

AFRICA: Sudan, Ethiopia, Liberia, Egypt, and Libya. 

LATIN AMERICA: Puerto Rico, Honduras, El Salvador, Paraguay, 
Umguay, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Costa Rica, and Cuba. 

OTHER: New Zealand and Australia. 


The majority of the foreign students are enrolled in a degree pro- 
gram, usually the master’s. Of the total (187), forty-nine were 
sudents-at-large, non-matriculated, special, or taking library courses 
asa minor,or as incidental to another degree; and ten were working 
for the ductorate. 

The schools were asked if the students were required to fulfill a 
probationary period of residence before admission to regular status. 
“Probation” is a somewhat vague term; some schools did not require 
anormal probationary period, specifying only that admission was 
“provisional” until certain requirements were met or performance justi- 
fed regular status. Such provisional status is applied to all students 
in certain cases; in others, to foreign students only. Still other schools 
require foreign students to spend a longer period in residence than 
the American students. Denton and Florida require at least one addi- 
tional semester in residence. Indiana makes a foreign student's admis- 
sion “conditional” until certain prerequisites are fulfilled or until 
adequate skill in English is demonstrated. At Michigan foreign stu- 
dents must take an examination to test their ability to speak and write 
English; their performance affects the number of courses they are 
permitted to take and also whether or not they are required to take 
courses in English. Several schools—Oklahoma, Simmons, Syracuse, 
and Texas—require foreign students to achieve a B average (or other- 
wise demonstrate sufficient ability) in the first semester to permit 
continuance in a degree program. (At Catholic University and at 
Texas, at least, this requirement is made of a// students.) Presumably 
other schools as well consider early performance in determining 
whether or not students should continue, though they did not specify 
a “probationary” or “provisional” status. The more important factor 
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apparently is the admission procedure, for this is usually depended 
upon to weed out those foreign students whose satisfactory perform. 
ance in the library school would seem doubtful. 

The questions concerning admission procedure were phrased: “| 
your library school satisfied with the methods of selecting prospective 
students; are you apprised in advance of their coming; would you 
ptefer not to have any in the light of your program; etc.” Answer 
made it clear that the questions were less simple than they appear, 
Answers ranged from “yes,” to “yes, but... ,” to “no,” at least 
to some of the queries. Generally the schools are satisfied with methods 
of selecting foreign students; they do have the opportunity to reject 
applicants; they are told in advance what students are coming; and 
they enjoy having them, but not so many as to take up an undue 
amount of faculty time. The real problems arise after the students 
arrive, and these become evident when student difficulties are discussed, 
In brief, it is impossible to keep difficult administrative problems dis 
tinct from problems of the foreign students themselves. Inevitably 
the student difficulties create administrative problems, sometimes to 
such an extent that one library school dean wrote: “You are raising a 
question that has troubled me about as much as any that I have had 
to consider since I assumed responsibility for this school.” Since the 
student problems are crucial, we shall consider them next, postponing 
for later discussion the proposal for improving selection procedures 

We asked about the foreign students’ difficulties in English, their 
academic background and library experience, adequacy of finance, 
housing, and other personal concerns. Language and financial prob 
lems were most common and probably most serious. A few comments 
bearing on the language difficulty will suffice: 


“I would say that almost without exception our foreign students 
have some English-language difficulty, at least in writing and under- 
standing, and that this difficulty constitutes their greatest single 
handicap.” 

“Most have English-language difficulties, both in reading and in 
speaking.” 

“Foreign students, at the onset, frequently have English-language 
difficulties; either in reading, or writing, or both.” 

“Even with the best selection, their English is generally short of 
what we expect of our own students and thus tends to slow down 
the class work as well as make their own jobs more difficult.” 
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The Foreign Student in the Accredited Library School 


“We find that in many cases the students have a good deal of 
trouble in understanding lectures and in writing examinations and 
tests.”” 

“Most of our foreign students read English with ease, have some 
difficulty following class discussions, and are notoriously poor in 
English composition.” 


A few schools registered complete satisfaction with the foreigners’ 
knowledge of English, but these were exceptional and generally based 
on limited experience. The corrective must lie in better screening at 
the source, but even so it is probable that many foreign students will 
continue to arrive handicapped by lack of fluency in the English lan- 
guage. Many schools require such students to attend special classes. 
Frequently an English test is given to serve as a basis for prescribing 
course work in English to correct deficiences. The Michigan and Cam- 
bridge tests were mentioned; others, not specified, may also be used. 
California, Illinois, Michigan, Southern California, Syracuse, and Tor- 
onto use such tests. 

One consequence of the language difficulty is that the student re- 
quires considerable personal attention. 


“We give them as much personal guidance as time allows, but 
we feel that this is frequently unfair to the American student, since 
the foreign student often demands and gets the maximum personal 
attention from the instructors.” 

“Since our program requires the writing of a thesis, the language 
deficiency . . . leads to an immeasurable burden of extra work for 
the instructor.” 

“The faculty and this office knock themselves out with giving 
guidance and coaching.” 

“Our faculty members assist foreign students who seem to have 
difficulty with their academic programs, and certain concessions are 
made to them, such as longer periods for the completion of final 
examinations.” 

“Our faculty gives foreign students much more guidance than 
they can afford to give American students.” 


In spite of precautions taken to eliminate linguistic misfits at the 
source, some are likely to require special attention, particularly in 
written work, since the screening tests generally emphasize reading 


and speaking ability. 
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Aside from knowledge of English, what about the academic ap; 
library background of the foreign students? With some exception 
the general reaction of the library schools was that formal education 
of most foreign students seems satisfactory, but that the students wer 
perhaps initially handicapped by the strangeness of American customs 
generally and academic methods in particular. “Those from othe 
culture backgrounds, other educational systems, do not readily patti 
cipate in the kind of program we operate and they are not accustomed 
to our method of instruction or what is expected of students in ow 
graduate school. In several cases, we have had students who hal 
nervous breakdowns because they had to do so much extra work an 
worrying in trying to keep up with our program.” The unfamiliarity 
with American ways is apt to be especially serious for students fron 
Asia; they will of course vary in their ability to adjust. However, i 
seems fair to point out that only a few schools mentioned the kind 
of problem presented in the quotation above. Lack of library experienc 
was mentioned as a shortcoming, though one school wrote: “In a fev 
cases their library experience is seen as more of a handicap than: 
blessing.” No library school considered the foreign students so mature 
or sophisticated as to be uncomfortable in the basic program; in am 
event, many of the schools permit adjustments so that elementay 
courses may be omitted when the foreign student’s background or ex 
perience warrants it. 

After language, money was the most serious problem, to Asia 
students especially. Even with scholarships and grants-in-aid, financid 
difficulties were often acute, and rarely are resources sufficient to per 
mit a foreign student to remain in the United States beyond the period 
of school residence, for library visits or internships. One school requite 
that every foreign student have assurance of at least $2,000 befor 
admission—another specifies $2,500 in addition to travel—but suc 
amounts may not always be adequate. Toronto’s application form is- 
cludes a query about available and anticipated funds and if the amount 
is judged inadequate the student is not accepted. 

The two methods of alleviating financial distress are direct grants 
or scholarships and part-time employment. Few library schools provide 


scholarships earmarked for the foreign student; in virtually all schools? 


the foreigner competes with the American, and his chance of succes 
is severely limited. The fact is that, generally speaking, library schools 


do not have extensive scholarship funds at all, and even those mos! 
hospitable to the student from abroad cannot be expected to bear such| 
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The Foreign Student in the Accredited Library School 


a student's financial burden. External financing of the foreign student 
must come from his own country or from some foundation or inter- 
ested organization. The prospect for part-time employment varies 
among institutions, and according to the student. Sometimes, especially 
when the school is located in a large city or is affiliated with a large 
university jobs are more plentiful and some financial relief may be 
provided. Usually, however, the foreign student is so completely ab- 
sorbed in his course-work that he can ill afford to devote much time 
to earning money. It should be noted, however, that if he may work 
in a library, benefits beyond the pay-check may accrue. All things 
considered, even when available, part-time work should be regarded 
as a last resort for the foreign student. 

Other personal problems include those attendant upon unsatisfactory 
housing, loneliness, separation from family, unaccustomed food, etc. 
Some students—and again, more especially those from Asia—find such 
problems aggravating; nevertheless, most seem to adapt themselves 
to the new environment. The foreign-student advisor in many univer- 
sities plays an important part here, and since his concern is institution- 
wide he helps to break down the sense of isolation that some students 
may experience. A single quotation (from Illinois) will suffice to sum- 
marize the foreign student’s personal problems and suggest their 
alleviation: 


“Certainly our foreign students have personal problems . . . in- 
volving diet, separation from their families, etc., but so do American 
students. . . . We have worked out a procedure by which we keep 
closely in touch with our foreign students to try to learn of any 
developing frustrations and take such steps as we can to alleviate 
them. The students are entertained in faculty homes, and the foreign 
students seminar meets regularly, with early sessions devoted to 
orientation to the United States, to Urbana-Champaign, to the Uni- 
versity, and to the Library School. ItJjis also true that the University 
itself, with its own Dean of Foreign Students, is able to do a great 
deal to ease the students’ earlier adjustment difficulties.” 


Finally, we invited general comment on problems not otherwise 
touched on; and we asked for suggestions to improve the selection and 
preparation of foreign students and to reduce the mutual difficulties 
of student and school. In summary: 

First, it is clear that, in spite of the difficulties, most library schools 
welcome a certain number of foreign students, not only from a sense 
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of professional obligation but out of a conviction that such students § that 4 
contribute something intangible yet valuable to the faculty and student If so, 


body. ing at 
“We welcome them and believe that they unquestionably add = 

lus values her It of their diverse origins and backgrounds" |?! 
plus values here as a result o se orig Srounds” 


“They take a great deal of time, but we believe that they are 
worth it. We are pleased with the quality of students we receive and ‘- 


think having them is good for both of us.” pe ss 
“We are pleased to have the foreign student if he has a sound | 
written and spoken knowledge of English.” + od 
“We like to have foreign students each year, but we would not al 
be interested in having so large a number that we could not give ath 


them the personal attention they need.” 
“We would like to have some well-prepared foreign students, but } yy; 
our experience indicates that we are not likely to get them.” 


“This school has a long tradition of interest in foreign students wi 
and in dealing with their problems, and we are delighted to have: 7 0 


reasonable number of carefully selected foreign students each year.” 

“Faculty members have said that they like having foreign students 
Other students enjoy having them and their presence, we think, is}  U 
desirable for the education of American students.” lib 

“We are very much interested in and sympathetic with the foreiga | © 
student and feel a distinct responsibility that this library school has | 
toward students from overseas. 

“Foreign students tend, we think, to serve as a bulwark agains 
parochialism and to encourage an interest in international libray}| 
matters.” w 

“It is our feeling that generally speaking they are good to hav,| 1 
that they add something to the student body, and that we have some. } tr 


thing valuable for them.” re 
“Strictly speaking, as far as our program and enrollment is con- 
cerned, we would just as soon not have any foreign students. How- w 


ever, we feel it an obligation on our part to do what we can.” 


The point need not be stressed that all library schools want com: | 
petent, promising students; they have sometimes been disillusioned 
and disappointed by subsequent records of performance (a disappoint- 
ment not limited to foreign students, however). As for the foreign 
student, the dean of one school suspects that many applicants from) 
abroad are not interested in librarianship as a career but seem to think | Cou! 
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The Foreign Student in the Accredited Library School 


that admission to a library school is an easy way to get to America. 
if so, this merely emphasizes once more the need for improved screen- 
ing at the source, where the phonies may be eliminated. Even with the 
most careful screening some library schools will continue to face special 
problems. The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
for example, requires its American applicants for admission to take 
a general education examination. For the foreign student, however, 
no such hurdle is set; the Graduate Library School must gauge his 
general cultural background as best it can. Even schools that rely 
upon the applicant’s academic transcript find it difficult to evaluate 
the records from foreign universities. One school writes: “We find 
academic credentials . . . and the conventional tone of references 
are inadequate for making intelligent decisions relative to qualifica- 
tions. 

Maurice D. Leach, of the University of Kentucky, suggests, out 
of a wealth of overseas experience, a six-fold program for selecting 
prospective students. Whether or not all six steps are universally feasi- 
ble or even necessary, the proposal deserves quotation in full: 


“1. All foreign librarians coming to this country, especially from 
‘underdeveloped’ countries, should be interviewed by an American 
librarian, preferably a U.S.LS. librarian who is living within that 
country. 

“2. Foreign librarians should be required to have the equivalent 
of an A.B. degree unless unusual reasons excuse its absence. 

“3. The American librarian who conducts the interview should 
write a letter stating what the student expects to study, why, and 
whether such a course of study can effectively fit into the local scene. 
There are outstanding examples of foreign students who have con- 
tributed much to library science in this country but have not been 
tealistic upon returning to their own culture. 

“4. The prospective student should state his plans in writing, as 
well as his expectations upon returning to his own country. 

“5. The prospective student should have at least one year’s experi- 
ence in a library in his own country before attending an American 
library school. 

“6. More foreign students should attend the smaller schools 
where they can receive more individual attention.” 


Leach further proposes that students who come from the same 


_ country or geographic area be assigned to the same library school, the 
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hope being that the school may thus more easily adapt its program fo, 
them to conditions they will encounter upon their return. 

Another library school director, also with considerable experienc 
abroad, thought that the foreign student should have some libray 
experience before leaving his country; other directors would echo thi 
sentiment. 

Whatever the improved screening program, the library schools gen. 
erally feel that something drastic must be done to discourage th 
foreign applicants who are deficient in language and library experienc, 
those whose academic background seems indifferent, and those who 
must come inadequately financed. One dean wrote of the langua 
deficiencies: “Even students who come recommended by America 
or other English-speaking individuals in the foreign country offte 
turn out to be deficient in English. We have found that even assu. 
ances of the I.C.A. have proved unreliable guarantees of the appli 
cant’s ability to handle the English language. The most reliabk 
source of information and assistance on this score has been the Institut 
of International Education. When sufficient time is allowed for th 
ILE. to test for language ability we have found them accurate in 
their appraisals and always co-operative.” Not all foreign students 
come through the I.I.E. Those who do apply to the ILE. are referred 
to the U. S. Educational Commission in their own country, where la. 
guage and other tests are given. The results of these tests are the 
submitted to the I.I.E., and are used as a basis for subsequent action. 

Though, as pointed out earlier, most foreign students adjust to th 
conventional degree program, some do not. These are of two kinds 
those deficient in language and in other respects, who should neve 
have been admitted in the first place; and those for whom the co 
ventional program is regarded as too “American” to be relevant ti 
their own situation. As for the first group, some schools may choos 
to compromise, requiring a lower standard of performance or eve 
excusing the candidate from certain requirements. This “solution” i 
frowned upon, one director expressing himself quite vigorously on thi 


point: “I believe that the cynicism and disrepute of American highe| 
education abroad is due in large part to the special treatment whid| 
the foreign student has received in many American institutions «/ 
higher education. The official policy of this school . . . is that we assum) 
that the foreign student in coming here wishes an American prograt| 
and not one which has been ‘watered down’ to the students’ particula’ 
national interests.” 
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The Foreign Student in the Accredited Library School 


Another makes essentially the same point, writing: “We do not believe 
that less should be accepted from them because they expect to re- 
turn to their own country. We believe the foreign students have 
much more respect for our academic standards when they have to 
meet them as do all other students.” 


And a third director comments: “I have felt that we ought to resist 
vigorously the tendency to deal leniently with and grade casually the 
foreign students in our midst, on the theory that the degree means so 
much to them and that they are going back home where it doesn’t matter 
anyway. Nothing could be further from the truth; nothing could be 
more damaging to library science and American education; nothing 
could do more to confirm the view held by any foreign educators that 
this is largely a foolish waste of time anyway.” 

One gets the impression, perhaps because of so much emphasis on 
the necessity of maintaining a single standard for all students, foreign 
and domestic, that there may actually be some winking at it. Such 
vigorous protest would not be necessary if library schools were con- 
sistently applying the single standard. 

As for the second group, those who find the conventional program 
partially inapplicable to library and social conditions in their home 
countries, some schools frankly recognize the desirability and even 
the necessity for variation in their programs. A program geared to 
American library practice may not be altogether appropriate for Thai- 
land or Turkey—or even for Germany or New Zealand. On this point 
one library school dean writes as follows: “It is of utmost importance 
that American library schools accept foreign students who are able 
to benefit by the program and who make a great contribution to the 
school as well as to international understanding and to library develop- 


; ment abroad. However, the schools must be prepared to offer special 


services and courses—not a lowering of standards, but an adjusted pro- 
gram—if foreign students are to benefit to the fullest extent.” 


Most library schools, however, may not be in a position to pro- 
vide substitute courses, however theoretically desirable, for such stu- 
dents. 

Another solution, somewhat related to the preceding discussion, is 
that a non-degree program be arranged for those unable to fit satis- 
factorily into the regular program. The advantage of this proposal is 
the greater flexibility it permits in adapting a program to the needs 
of the student, taking into account the special conditions he is likely 
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to encounter in his own country. Two quotations bear on this possi. 

bility: 
“I should like to urge that foreign students be encouraged to pur. 
sue non-degree programs. This would permit us to plan the academic 
content specifically to meet their needs. The degree program fre. 
quently imposes academic requirements which have less meaning 
for the foreign student than would a specially tailored program. In 
most cases, guided experience, observation and travel would be much 


more useful to the foreign student than, for example, the writing 
of a thesis in English.” 


“In general, I think we serve the students better if we take them 
on a non-matriculated basis and on a reduced program. Those who 
cannot do the work up to our standards then receive a certificate 
which says they have ‘attended classes in the following subjects’ 
Those who can do the work up to our standards, and they are rare, 
are converted to matriculated status and work towards a degree.” 


In spite of the advantages of the non-degree program, both to the 
library school and to the student, the student is not likely to be con- 
vinced. However or wherever it is conferred, the degree carries a cer- 
tain prestige that is lacking in a certificate or in a record of course 
attendance. Nevertheless it does protect the school from conferring 
undeserved degrees, and any cheapening of the degree can only reflec 
on the institution itself. There plainly should be no compromise in the 
quality of the degree, whatever the heartache involved. 

The imposition of provisional status on foreign students has already 
been touched upon; many schools do this now and seem satisfied with 
it. It obviously has much to commend it and all schools might well 
adopt the practice. The foreign student should be well warned before 
his arrival that if during the provisional period he fails to qualify asa 
regular student he must not anticipate working toward a degree. Such 
warning should include emphasis upon the absolute necessity of fluency 
in the writing and speaking of English as well as over-all academic 
competence. 

Another suggestion frequently made was that the foreign student 
be encouraged to extend his study over more than one academic year, 
taking a reduced program during each quarter or semester. Longet 
residence in this country might also permit greater opportunity to 
visit specific public libraries in areas where conditions more nearly 
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approximate those in his own country; or university, state, national, 
school, or special libraries in his area of interest. The possibility of 
internship in such libraries is also a fruitful one obviously related to 
the concept of education for librarianship. Nevertheless, extended resi- 
dence in the United States implies sufficient financial resources, which 
the student may not have, and it also requires even longer separation 
from wife, family, and contacts in the home country. But purely from 
the standpoint of professional library preparation the suggestion is 
sound. One dean writes: “The foreign student frequently spends as 
much as six months in a kind of orientation and adjustment; he is just 
beginning to gain the real benefits of an American program of library 
education when he is forced to leave. A program of at least eighteen 
months to two years would be much more logical for most of the 
foreign students we have had.” 

Another comments: 


“We find that our foreign students require a longer period of study 
to complete their programs of study. This seems to be a disappoint- 
ment to them, and they are loath to accept the advice to spread their 
course work over a longer period of time. This creates a problem 
at the outset, but we find that after the first semester they, too, find 
that this advice is sound. I dare say that this is a common experience 
for library schools with their foreign students, and I believe that 
it would be a service to both the schools and to the foreign students 
if those who advise them in their plans to come to this country to 
study would point out to them this likelihood. It would prevent 
frustrations on their part.” 


Undoubtedly many other library school teachers feel the same way; 


} we cite one more vigorous statement on this point: 


“I have a strong feeling that the majority of students I have seen 
from Asia, Latin America and the Middle East have backgrounds 
so different from the backgrounds we say we expect of students 
coming to graduate library schools that it is sheer folly to expect 
them to be able to do respectable work until they have had a period 
of orientation in this country. . . . It requires at least two years to 
give students from these countries a respectable Master's degree in 
those subject areas where they have already taken their Bachelor's 
degree at home. To expect them to take a program which we have 
been trying to design for good students from our own liberal arts 
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colleges, when their backgrounds are totally different and whe 
many of them have never seen a decent library, is asking too much’ 


At least one school reported considerable interest in placing th 
foreign student for temporary or intern service, and adds: “It would 
be helpful to know the libraries which would welcome foreign sty. 
dents for appointments up to 18 months.” This simple suggestion opens 
a wealth of possibilities. Would it be possible periodically—say, even 
three to five years—to compile such a list of libraries? It is unneces 
sary to dwell here on procedures for such a compilation, but it ma 
be worth suggesting that recipient libraries might derive as mud 
benefit from the foreign student as the student would derive from 
them. As an illustration, one thinks of a university library with wu. 
cataloged Oriental material. Especially in these days of personne 
shortages such an extension of the intern program may offer partid 
alleviation to libraries that are seeking in vain for permanent staf 
additions. 

As already pointed out, most library schools welcome their foreign 
students. In many cases very few students (sometimes only one o: 
two) are enrolled in any given year, they are readily absorbed in the 
student body, and so offer no special problems. The problem is no: 
always so simple, and one library school raised the question of whether 
it might be feasible to designate a single school to receive all (0 
most) of the foreign students, this school to have ‘‘a hand-picked 
dedicated faculty.” Another, after generally unsatisfactory experienc 
with foreign students, wrote: “It seems to us that the only solution i 
to set up programs in a few selected schools which will be geared to 
their needs and to the present state and immediate future of libray 
development in their countries.” It is doubtful if this would work, and 
the library schools themselves would probably resist it. 

In conclusion, we would cite, slightly paraphrased, the remark of 
one library school director, with which others may or may not agree: 
“The problem of providing library education for the foreign student 
is not likely to be solved except by time and an ever increasing prc 
fessionalism in the other nations leading to better status, better library 
schools, etc. Compared to their problems, ours are minor; and if we 
feel, as I do, that our system of professional training is not attuned to 
these people’s needs, we must also admit that there exists, in so many 
cases, no reasonable alternative in the countries of origin.” 
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The Foreign Student in the Accredited Library School 


Note 


|. The figures are approximations. Some schools included displaced persons or 
recent immigrants who expected to remain in this country; other schools interpreted 
“foreign student” as one temporarily in this country for library training. 

This report deals solely with the foreign student. However, many of the problems of 
the displaced person (particularly those of language and finances) are similar to problems 
of the foreign student, and many of the comments in this report apply equally to the 
displaced persons. Judging from the comments of the library school directors, they do 
qeate or reflect serious problems, and are deserving of special consideration, perhaps in 
another report. One director wrote: “Their backgrounds are the same and their diffi- 
culties are the same, and I think our picture would probably be more accurate if they 


were included.” 
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Thirty-Sixth Annual Report 
ALA Committee on 
Accreditation 


SEPT. 1, 1959-AUG. 31, 196 


THE ACTIVITIES of the Committee in 1959-60 have centered 
around its primary responsibility “for the execution of the accreditation 
program of the American Library Association, and to develop and 
formulate standards of education for librarianship for the approvd 
of Council.” (ALA Bulletin, 53:895, Dec. 1959.) 

The action of Council on January 29, 1959, at the Midwinter 
Meeting of the Association, approving “Standards for Undergraduate 
Library Science Programs” and the “Guide” designed to supplement 
the Standards and Guide for Accreditation of Teacher Education o 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education provided 
an official statement of the Association in this area and opened a new 
area of activity for the C.O.A. The Chairman and Secretary partic: 
pated with representatives of fifty other nationally recognized accredit 
ing agencies in the Second National Conference on Accrediting called 
by the N.C.A. in Washington, D.C., in October. Negotiations were be 


gun at that time and completed during the year with the director of } 


N.C.A.T.E. bearing on N.C.A.T.E.’s editorial revisions of A.L.A‘ 
“Guide for the Development of Supplementary Information by Inst: 


tutions Being Evaluated by the National Council for the Accreditatio} 


of Undergraduate Library Science Programs.” 
At the 1960 Midwinter Meeting the Committee met with the dew 
and faculty representatives of Florida State University concerning th 


objectives of the new undergraduate program being developed ther) 


on an inter-divisional basis in the College of Arts and Sciences, in orde 
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sandards for undergraduate library science programs. 

The Committee also met with representatives from the University of 
California at Los Angeles to advise and counsel in regard to the ac- 
aediting procedure to be followed by the new school being established 
there. 

The memorandum submitted by the American Association of School 
librarians on the problem of accreditation of graduate programs in 
shool librarianship was considered and it was agreed that the Com- 
mittee at this time should undertake no pilot project, that L.E.D. may 
wish to study the problem, that C.O.A. will entertain its recommenda- 
tions if L.E.D.’s findings indicate entirely separate standards are both 
necessary and desirable. 

Continuing review of information relating to changes and develop- 
ments at accredited library schools led to the Committee’s decision to 
request annual reports from all accredited schools. The Committee also 
voted to approve the collection of statistics on library education by the 
Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, provided the 
information collected distinguishes between accredited and non-ac- 
credited programs. 

Three members of the Committee and the Secretary each made one 
advisory visit as consultants to institutions requesting such visits during 
the year. The usual heavy load of correspondence was handled by the 
Secretary in connection with inquiries received in and counseling activ- 
ity provided through his office. 

The question of provisional accreditation was brought to the atten- 
} tion of the Committee, and it was voted to reaffirm the policy of not 
| granting such accreditation. 

| C.O.A. representatives participated in an institution-wide revisita- 
tion with the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. On the basis of the revisitation 
the Committee voted to reaffirm the accredited status of the program 
of the Pratt Library School. The Secretary also represented the Com- 
mittee by participating in the Western College Association’s study of 
accreditation and standards for education in California institutions, and 
participated on invitation as one of two outside professional agency 
tepresentatives in the three-day evaluation conference of the Middle 
States Association Commission on Higher Education. 

Major areas of activity ahead of the Committee are the continuing 
| teview of accredited library schools, particularly those visited during 


; darify certain aspects of the program as related to the A.L.A.’s new 
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the period 1953-57, and the question of undergraduate programs, & 
veloped in accordance with the “Standards,” as related to profession, 
recognition and status. This latter area should be of equal concer t 
the Library Education Division. 

For the past four years, Robert L. Gitler, as Secretary of the Com. 


mittee, has carried dual responsibilities in also serving as Executiy 
Secretary of the Library Education Division. In July he submitted his 
resignation from these positions, effective November 1, 1960, fx 
personal, professional, and organizational reasons. The members of 
C.O.A. and particularly the 1959-60 Chairman who served the entix 
four year period with him, recognize the solid and major contribution; 
he has made to the work of the Committee. He has the very bes 
wishes of the Committee as he moves into another phase of what hi 
already been a distinguished career as an educator and administrator 


Respectfully submitted 


Lester E. Ashein 

David Berninghauses 

Ruth Ersted 

Neal Harloy 

Eugene H. Wilson, Chairman 


Note: The foregoing report has been prepared by the retiring Chairman of the 
Committee, Eugene Wilson, in accordance with the annual request o! 
the A.L.A. Executive Office and is transmitted herewith. 

September 1960 


Robert L. Gitler 
Secretary 
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Association Activities 


Executive Board 


SUMMARY. Sheraton Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, June 19, 1960. 

Present: David Berninghausen, 
President; Edward Wight, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Louis Sass, Director; and Mary 
Silverthorn, Director. 

Absent: Esther Stallmann, Past- 
President; Thelma Eaton, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Agnes Gregory, Direc- 
tor. 

Guests: Martha Boaz, Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect; Wesley Simonton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer-elect; and Irving 
Lieberman, Director-elect. 

Berninghausen reported the results 
of his query to the membership 
concerning purposes and kinds of 
meetings. (See following report of 
membership meeting.) 

Discussion revealed no strong opin- 
ions on the subject. It was pointed out 
that for the past two years the Associa- 
tion has joined with the Library 
Education Division in co-sponsoring a 
program in the summer and that the 
Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion has asked the Association to 
co-sponsor a program at the Cleveland 
ALA. meeting, an invitation viewed 
favorably by the Board. Berninghausen 
teported a comment from Lester As- 


heim that program meetings are per- 
haps not necessary at all, that business 
and committee activities of the Asso- 
ciation may provide sufficient material 
for a midwinter meeting. 

Berninghausen raised the question 
of budget procedures, pointing out the 
lack of established procedures for 
drawing up and approving the annual 
budget. Discussion revealed general 
agreement on the desirability of having 
the Secretary-Treasurer and the Presi- 
dent-elect work together on the prepa- 
ration of a budget during the spring, 
to be presented to the Executive Board 
for approval at the summer meeting. 
Upon motion of Wight, it was moved 
that the President-elect be assigned 
the responsibility for preparation of a 
budget, to be presented to the Execu- 
tive Board for its approval at the 
summer meeting. There was general 
agreement that Wight and Simonton 
should work out a budget for 1960-61 
and Wight presented tentative figures 
for several of the major items in the 
budget. 

After brief discussion, it was voted, 
upon motion of Wight, to approve 
Miss Eaton’s request that Professors 
Lowrie and O'Hara, of Western 
Michigan University, be appointed to 
audit the financial records as of June 
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30, the end of Miss Eaton’s term as 
Secretary-Treasurer. Discussion of the 
Treasurer's Report for the period June 
11, 1959 to June 8, 1960 and of the 
status of the new journal, the first 
issue of which is due in July, raised 
questions concerning the financing of 
the journal to date and the status of 
the loan from Beta Phi Mu. 

Berninghausen reported that with 
regard to Who’s Who in Library Serv- 
ice, United Educators, Inc. has de- 
clined (Sept. 1959) to publish it. 
However, Harold Lancour is still 
hopeful of finding other means of 
publication. Berninghausen suggested 
that Wight check again with Lancour, 
to see if the Association can be help- 
ful in any way. 


Montreal Meeting 


FORTY-EIGHT MEMBERS, repre- 
senting twenty-five schools, met at 
Redpath Hall, McGill University on 
June 21, 1960 for the AALS luncheon 
business meeting. David K. Berning- 
hausen, President, announced the re- 
sults of the election of officers: Martha 
T. Boaz, University of Southern 
California, Vice-President; Wesley 
Simonton, University of Minnesota, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and Irving Lie- 
berman, University of Washington, 
Director. Ed. A. Wight, University of 
California, succeeds Berninghausen as 
President of the Association for the 
year 1960-61. 

Berninghausen gave a brief Presi- 
dent's report for the year 1959-60, in- 
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cluding the results of a survey of 
member opinion concerning the natur 
and timing of Association meeting, 
Of 73 members voting, 27 preferred 
a program and business meeting 
Midwinter, plus a business meeting in 
the summer, 37 preferred a single pro 
gram and business meeting, to be held 
at Midwinter, and 9 favored having 
both a program and business meeting 
in the summer, with no meeting 
Midwinter. Berninghausen also sug. 
gested that the Executive Board give 
serious thought to the question of th 
committee structure of the Associa 
tion, commenting that with the tek 
tively small membership of the 
Association, it might be more effective 
to reduce the number of committees 
and extend the term of members be. 
yond the present two years, in the hope 
of providing more continuity of mem- 
bership and permitting the undertak- 
ing of more ambitious projects. 
The Association heard reports from 
its committees and voted a change in 
status of the Committee on Foreign 
Students from “special” to “standing.” 
The Committee noted among other ac 
tions an arrangement with the US 
Information Agency, to effect the plac- 
ing of catalogs and announcements of 
library schools in American informs- 
tion libraries in foreign countries, to 
help prospective library school students 
abroad in seeking information about 
library education in the United States. 
James J. Kortendick, Chairman of 


the Research Committee, distributed , 


copies of a list of studies relating to 
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Association Activities 


survey of B library education completed since June composite lists of titles taught in basic 
the natur § 1959, compiled from returns from reference courses and in the special- 
Meeting, fF member schools. ized courses in the humanities, social 
preferre f The Curriculum Committee re- sciences and sciences, in the accredited 
eeting xf ported the compilation, by Wallace library schools. Copies of the lists may 
reeting in Bonk of the Department of Library be secured from Bonk. 
ingle pro. Science, University of Michigan, of Wesley Simonton 
o be heli Secretary-Treasurer 
d having 
Meeting 
eeting 
so | Jeasurers Report 
ard give July 11, 1959—June 8, 1960 
nm of the 
effective $278.30 
the hope Institutional (32) ........... 1,600.00 
of mem- of ee 56.75 
=a Expendi 1,005.31 
Foreigs Council of National Library Associations........ 20.00 
inding. American Library Association ..............--. 25.00 
students Telephone and Telegraph ............ccccececccercececees 10.49 
Supplies for presidential manual 16.45 
man of Midwinter luncheon 21.00 
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NEW FACES—Ethel M. 
Fair, former Director of the New Jer- 
sey College for Women Library 
School, is a Visiting Professor of li- 
brary science at the University of 
Kentucky this year. 

Richard A. Davis has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor at the 
Graduate School of Library Science at 
Drexel Institute of Technology. He 
was formerly Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Laboratories for Ap- 
plied Sciences. 

Philip M. Whiteman, Lecturer, 
School of Librarianship, College of 
Commerce, Leeds, England, has been 
appointed to succeed J. C. Harrison as 
Director of the School of Librari- 
anship, College of Science and Tech- 
nology, Manchester. Whiteman, a 
graduate of Manchester School of Li- 
brarianship, will begin his new ap- 
pointment in January 1961. 

SCHOLARSHIPS — The 
Georgia Library Association is offer- 
ing an $1800 scholarship for the 
1961-62 academic year to be used in 
full-time study at an accredited library 
school. Application forms and fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Agnes Reagan, Emory University Divi- 
sion of Librarianship. April 1, 1961 
is the deadline. 

The University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate Library School has three cash fel- 
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lowships and a number of full tuition 
scholarships for promising students in 
librarianship. Application forms and 
a copy of the Graduate Library School 
Announcements will be sent on te 
quest. Applications for assistance must 
be received by January 16, 1961. 

A number of graduate fellowships 
are available at the University of Illi 
nois Graduate School of Library &- 
ence which carry stipends of $120 
to $1500 and exemption from tuition 
The deadline for applications is Feb 
ruary 15, 1961. 

PUBLICATIONS OF IN. 
TEREST—As part of the preparation 
for the forthcoming White Hous 
Conference on the Aging, a series of 
background papers have been com 
piled. Those interested in education 
for librarianship should note the paper 


entitled Role and Training of Profes 


sional Personnel which includes sev- 
eral references to library training and 
research. 

The University of Kentucky Pres 


has recently enlarged its microcati fi 


publishing program to include a serie 
of studies in librarianship. A list of 
the publications to date is availabl 
from the Press. 
AWARDS—Annually Bets 
Phi Mu, international library scien 
honor fraternity acting under the aus 
pices of the A.L.A. Library Education 
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Division, makes an award in recogni- 
tion of “Distinguished Service to Li- 
brary Education.” The award, an- 
nounced each summer at the A.L.A. 
(Conference, carries a citation and $50 
ash award, Nominations, stating the 

ications of the nominee, must 
te forwarded before April 1, 1961, 
to Eugene P. Watson, Russell Library, 
Northwestern State College, Natchito- 
ches, Louisiana. 

Beta Phi Mu, in cooperation with 
the United Educators, Inc., has in- 
wgurated a program of annual awards 
to encourage and recognize outstand- 
ing academic achievement of library 
xhool students as evidenced by their 
professional writing. Each accredited 
library school will submit the best 
paper prepared by a regularly enrolled 
sudent during the award year. From 
this group three top papers will be se- 
lected, receiving a first prize of $200; 
scond prize, $100; and third prize, 
$50. Judges for the first competition 
ue: Eric Moon, Editor, Library Jour- 
nl; John Wakeman, Editor, Wilson 
Library Bulletin; and Samray Smith, 
Editor, ALA Bulletin. 

BRITISH LIBRARY EDU- 
CATION—The annual summer meet- 
ing of the British Schools of Librar- 
anship Committee was held at Leeds 
on July 6 and 7 under the chairman- 
ship of William E. Tyler from the 
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Scottish School of Librarianship. 

The Committee, made up of full- 
time members of the faculties of li- 
brary schools in Great Britain and the 
Irish Republic, was inaugurated in 
1950 and since that time has played 
an important part in the development 
of both the schools in particular and 
library education in general. 

The principal item on the agenda 
of the Leeds meeting concerned the 
new syllabus of examinations, recently 
announced by the British Library As- 
sociation. It is at present proposed to 
introduce the new syllabus in 1963. 
Its main significance will be to bring 
the time much nearer when all en- 
trants to professional positions in 
British libraries will have completed a 
full-time course of study at a library 
school. 

Other matters considered at the 
meeting dealt with problems arising 
from the increased number of over- 
seas students attending the British li- 
brary schools, the position of univer- 
sity graduates with regard to the new 
syllabus, this year’s summer examina- 
tions, and the proposed preparation 
of xerographic copies of pages from 
early manuscripts and printed books 
for use in the schools. J. C. Harrison, 
now at the University of Illinois and 
a former Committee Chairman, was 
elected a corresponding member. 
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Calendar of Events 


Listed here are public meetings con- 
ducted by library schools and other 
public meetings of particular interest 
to education for librarianship. Events 
are listed in the calendar on notice 
being sent by the parties conducting 
the meetings. 

Nov. 6-8: Collecting Science 
Literature for General Reading. Aller- 
ton Institute, no. 7. Illinois. 

NOV. 10-12: Public Library 


Workshop on Reading for Young 
Adults. Florida. 


Contributors to this 


DEC. 1-3: School Library Gj 
ference on Current Materials, 

JAN. 14, 1961: Workshopai 
Machine Methods in Library Techaigg 
Processes. California. 

JAN. 30: Meeting of thew 
sociation of American Library Schook 
Chicago, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

APRIL 18: Conference o 
Children’s Book Design. Drexel, 

AUG. 14-25. Summer Wok 
shop on Audio-Visual Materials 
Libraries. Syracuse. 


Issue 


ROBERT L. GITLER was 
formerly Executive Secretary of the 
American Library Association Library 
Education Division and Secretary of 
the Committee on Accreditation. He 
has recently accepted an assignment to 
the Japan Library School at Keio Uni- 
versity in Tokyo and will be there 
during the spring and summer. 

RACHEL K. SCHENK is 
Director of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Library School. Her paper, “ “The 
Dread and the Terror’: Curriculum of 
1910” was presented at the AALS pro- 
gtam meeting saluting Phineas L. 
Windsor who called the first meeting 
of the library school personnel fifty 
years ago. 

RAYMOND H. SHOVE is 
an Associate Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library School. He 
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teaches courses in college and wai 
sity administration and histom 
books and libraries. 

MARY R. KINNEY, 
ciate Professor at Simmons Col 
School of Library Science, prepa 
the paper on teaching governiil 
documents for an A.L.A. Referm 
Services Division panel discussion’ 
“Reference Uses of Government? 
lications” during the 1959 
Conference. 

LEON CARNOVSKY 
Professor in the Graduate Litt 
School at the University of Chiay 

EUGENE H. WILSON, 
president of the University of G@ 
rado and former Director of 
there, was chairman of the 
Committee on Accreditation 4 
1959-60. 
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Alenta University, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1941. Mrs, Virginia 
Lacy Jones, Dean. 

University of California, School of Librar- 
ianship, Berkeley. Est. 1919. J. Periam 
Danton, Dean. 

Camegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1901. 
Ralph Munn, Dean; Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
Associate Dean. 

(abolic University of America, Department 
of Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 
1938. Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library 
School, Chicago, Ill. Est. 1928. Lester 
Asheim, Dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library 
Service, New York, N.Y. Est. 1887. Jack 
Dalton, Dean. 

Mexas Women’s University, School of Li- 

brary Science, Denton. Est. 1929. D. 

Genevieve Dixon, Director. 

University of Denver, School of Librarian- 
ship, Denver, Colo. Est. 1931. Stuart 
Baillie, Director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Est. 1891. John F. Harvey, Dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 

§ Atlanta 22, Ga. Est. 1905. Evalene Par- 

sons Jackson, Director. 


Florida State University, Library School, 
Tallahassee. Est. 1947. Louis Shores, 
Dean; Robert G. Clapp, Assistant Dean. 

University of Illinois, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Urbana. Est. 1893. Rob- 
ett Bingham Downs, Director; Harold 
Lancour, Associate Director. 


Indiana University, Division of Library Sci- 
ence, Bloomington. Est. 1949. Margaret 
Irene Rufsvold, Director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Lexington. Est. 1933. Mau- 
tice D. Leach, Jr., Head. 

Lonisiana State University, Library School, 
University Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 

1931. Mrs. Florrinell Frances Morton, Di- 

rector. 


he ASSOCIATION of AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


mdudes those graduate library schools whose master's degree 
yograms have been approved by the American Library 
Association's Committee on Accreditation. 


McGill University, Library School, Montreal, 
Que. Est. 1927. Miss Vernon Ross, Direc- 
tor. 

University of Michigan, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, 
Minneapolis. Est. 1928. David K. Ber- 
ninghausen, Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Li- 
brary Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. 
Carlyle J. Frarey, Acting Dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library 
Science, Norman. Est. 1929. Gerald M. 
Coble, Director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Pea- 
body Library School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 
1928. William A. FitzGerald, Director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Est. 1890. Louis D. Sass, Dean. 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 
1953. Ralph R. Shaw, Dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Boston, Mass. Est. 1902. Kenneth 
R. Shaffer, Director. 

University of Southern California, School 
of Library Science, Los Angeles. Est. 
1936. Martha T. Boaz, Dean. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908. Wayne S. 
Yenawine, Dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Austin. Est. 1948. Robert 
R. Douglass, Director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of 
Education, Library School, Toronto, Ont. 
Est. 1928. Bertha Bassam, Director. 

University of Washington, School of Librar- 
ianship, Seattle. Est. 1911. Irving Lieber- 
man, Director. 

Western Michigan University, Department 
of Librarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. 
Alice Louise Le Fevre, Head. 

Western Reserve University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904. 
Jesse H. Shera, Dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, 
Madison. Est. 1906. Rachel Katherine 
Schenk, Director. 
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